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PATENT  NO.  4,114,420 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Director 

1942  Directory  of  Students 


Abbot,  Adelaide 
Abbott,  Allan  A 
Adams,  Eororia  Shirley 
Alimonds,  Althea 
Araey,  Frank 
Appleman,  Kina 
Ashton,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Banks,  Hilda 
Bard,  Marian 
Bar stow,  Barbara 
Bayrack,  Olga 
Bedard,  Louis 
Bell,  Ida  Mae 
Bender,  Helen  C. 
Bernard,  Edward 
Bernstein,  Leonard 
Ber  tolas:  i,  Korma 
Bloomfield,  Theodore 
Bor  ales,  Martin 
Brett,  Barbara 
Briggs,  Bober t 
Brink,  Hebert,  G 
Bronstein,  Arlan a 
Brown,  Marc 
Brown,  Meredith 
Bruno,  Giovanni 
Bullis,  Helen 
Callanan,  Charles 
Carswell,  Janet 
Carver,  Laurette 
Cascarino,  Borneo 
Cassidy,  John,  A. 
Castellano,  Laura 
Celentano,  Rosario 
Cheetham,  Naomi 
Clair,  Nathalie 
Coates,  Marie 
Cohan,  Dorothy 
Cohen, Muriel 
Conlin,  Margaret 
uook,  Elsie 
Cowell,  John 
Crocker,  Evelyn 
Cunningham,’  Sarah 
Curtis,  Marie 
Davies,  Marian 
De  Mcijo,  Cefcelia 
De  Mfiria,  Marie 
Denison,  Margaret 


1 best  64th  Street 
10  Gage  Street 
120  Bedford  Street 
175  Claremont  Ave. 

45  Washington  Ave.  Apt4 
91£|  N.V.  12th  Street 
Wallingford,  Pa. 

84-49  Elmhurst  Ave. 

459  Eg and ale  Bd. 

10  Mill  Ed. 

72  St.  Stephen  Street 
57  Melrose  Street 
1 Peper  Place 
8 DeForest  Ave. 

32  Woolson  Street 
2S5  Huntington  Ave. 

14  Homer  Circle, 

3296  Chalfant  Bd . 

132  Webb  Street 
96  Fletcher  Rd. 

30  First  Street 
34  Eailey  Hoad 

251  West  92nd  Street 
216  West  99th  street 
225  East  73rd  Street 
111  north  3rd  Street 

15  Leverich  Street 
Loudonville,  ft.  Y. 

251  Kingslana  Terrace 
Doyles town.  Pa. 

1215  Christian  Street 
407  Baldwin  Ave. 

160  West  73rd  Street 
417  West  120th  Street 
503  School  Street 
6726  Cornell  Ave. 

227  Windemere  Ave. 

138  Cliff  Boad 
5408  Wyndsle  Ave. 

69  Cottage  Street 
3220  Connecticut  Ave.  13, 
825  North  41st  Street 
37  Chestnut  Street 
Springfield  Center,  N . 1 

16  * ark  Ave . 

750  Estudillo  Ave. 

15  Trowbridge  Street 
State  Road 
2468  Lee  Road 


New  Work  City,  N.  Y. 
Methuen,  Mass, 

N ew  B ed  ford , Mass. 

New  York  City,  13,  Y. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Elmhurst,  L.I.  ft.  Y. 
Highland  Park,  111 
Fairhaven,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Adams,  Mass. 
Wellsville,  K . Y. 
Summit,  J= 

Mattapan,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Medford,  Mass. 

Shaker  Hts,  Ohio 
Weymouth.  Mass.. 
Belmont,  Mass. 
Pittsfield,  ^ass, 
Watertown,  Mass. 

New  York  City,  ft.  Y. 
New  York  City,  ft.  Y. 
New  York  City,  ft . Y. 
Hamilton,  Ohio 
Hampstead,  L.I.  ft.  Yu^ 

South  Orange,  ft.  J, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 
Sharon,  Pa. 

New  York  City,  ft.  Y. 
New  York  City,  ft.  Y. 
Athol,  Mass. 

Chicago,  111 
Wayne,  Pa. 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Sharon,  *ass. 

W.  Washington,  D.C. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Boston,  Mass. 

a 

New  York  °ity,  Y. 
Sanleandro,  Cal 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Media,  pa. 

Cleveland  Hts.  Ohio 


L iC  f ^ _ 


Doyle,  Barbara 
.Dreyfus,  George 
East nan.  Lois 
Emery,  Kenneth 

Enright,  Elizabeth 
Ernst,  Bally 
Falk,  Hebert 
Farquhar,  Lydia 
Fenn ell  Dorothy 
Fennell^  Frederick 
Flasca,  John 
Fieocelll,  Carmine 
F i s e'ner , Hob  er  t 
Foss,  Lukas 
Fredericks,  Ruth 
Freeman,  Harold 
Fulv.icer,  Glen 
Galindo,  Bias 
Gar f 1 eld , Leonar d 
Garvey,  David 
Gentile,  Guiseppe 
G e r har  t , 1 -u  s s e 11 
Gianola,  George 
Gig ante,  Charles 
Gil b er t . Her s c hell  E * 
Gill,  Kora 
ulazer,  David 
Glazier;  *ra 
Gllclutan,  Loren 
Glover,  Catherine 
Godfrey,  Gloria 
Goldlust,  Marvin 


Gonzalez,  Irma 

Graas,  Joan 
Gramatges , Harold 
Bregor,  Henry 
Guile,  Ge >rge 
Guide k.  Hairy,  C, 
Guymon,  Ernestine 
Hagopian,  Richard 
Haines,  Erin 
Hamlet,  J?s»  Selma 
Hancr.lik  Jean 
Hangtn,  Paul  Jr * 
Harnett,  James 
Harrell,  lack 
Harris,  1 .ry  Katherine 
Har v ey , Eli sab  e t h 
Harvey,  Louise 


10  Millard  Ave. 

11 G Elm  Hill  Ave* 

*51  V akefiel  2 ree  t 
oCo  South  Glenv.ood 
Victor,  h.  a. 

Beebe  Hall 

171  west  71st  .re-et 
405  Braddock  Street 

11  Russell  street 
11  Russell  -treet 

1691  K.  Marshall  Street 
445  Williamson  Eve , 

229  Shawnee  Terrace 
276  E.  Broadway 
102  Prospect  Ave . 

1004  East  42nd  PI.  ' 
RED#  2 

Avenida  ode  Mayo,  53 
76  Grand  Street 
835  Vieiser  Street 
1404  East  84th  Street 
914-28  Ave 
51  Marlboro  Street 
100  Gibb  Street 
617  best  115  th  Street 
515  Park  Street 
6 Walnut  Ave, 

7*16  113th  ‘ treat 
l8/_4  L-es  B.oao 

5022  Lincoln  Blvd 
1281 4 Ar 3. i n a ton  Ave » 


Milwaukee,  V.'is. 

Y oung  s t o v.n , Ohio 
Louisville,  Ky 
Kev.  Here  City,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  111 
Madison  Hts,  Va» 
Mexico  City,  Mexico 

■Cleveland,  Olio 

Rochester,  L Ya 
* e\v  v or k City,  is*  ^ Y . 
V. . Rcxbury,  Mass. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cleveland  , Ohio 
C 3, eve  land  ,0hlo 


$0rquesta  Sinfonica  de 
Catolica,  50  Mexico, 
140  Claremont  Ave. 
Cable  San  Miguel  108  2 
Salem,  Conn 
6 Kinney  Ave. 

Route  5 Box  505E 
855  7th  nve . 

584  Washington  Street 
516  Ralph  Ave  . 

Marret  Place  Box  128  R 
27  West  53rd  Street 
£46  Putman  Street 
4 Dunford  Ed , 

205  West  57th  Street 
1013  Lincoln  Ave > 

211  Highland  Street 
211  Highlanc  Street 


Mexico,  Isabel  la 
. F<  Mexico^ 

Kev,  York  City,  K*  Y. 
Piso  La  Habana,  Cuba 

Norwich,  Conn* 
Oklahoma  City,  Ckla. 
Kev.  York  City,  K.  Y * 
C amb  r :idg  e , . . Ha  s s • 
Brooklyn,  R*  Y. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Hew  York  City,  ^ . Y. 
Waterville,  N.  Y. 
Roxbury.  Mass. 

Rev.  York  City,  K.  Y. 
Ann  A bor,  Mich 
K ev#  t iaven?Conn 
New  Haven,  Conn 
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Harvey,  Maxwell 

2 Mascn  Terrace 

Brookline,  Mass.. 

Heimlich,  E yolyn 

25  Myrtle  BXvd. 

Larclunont , N.  Y. 

Eendl , Walter 

533  47th  St. , 

Union  City,  N,  J. 

Hess,  Muriel 

40  Central  Park  So0 

New  York  City 

Holmes,  Join 

1367  Ardoon  St. 

Cleveland  Hts.,  0. 

Honaas  , Chr i stopher 

loilins  Collage 

Winter  Park,  Fla. 

HoYaaesa,  Alan 

72  Westland  Ave. 

Boston : Mass . 

Howland,  Susan 

120  State  St. 

Montpelier,  Ft. 

Huffman,  Sp sneer,  Jr. 

•301  W,  Chesapeake  Ave. 

Towson,  Md. 

I den,  Nancy  Mae 

1019  Woodview  Rd. 

Cleveland  Hts.,  0. 

Jack,  Theodore 

342  Knickerbocker  Ave. 

Rochester,  No  Y. 

Jen. e sen,  Werner,  Jr. 

1022  S.  E.  2nd  Court 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla< 

Johnson,  Christine 

210  E.  77th  St., 

NewYork  City 

Jones,  Hex 

308  No  Chaster 

Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Kahn,  Ann  Louise 

820  Park  Ave„ 

Nov;  York  City 

Kaatner,  Karla 

•312  W.  1X5 

Now  York  City 

Kelldy , Corirme 

1721  Sycamore  St.  > 

Bethlah an , Pa. 

Kelly,,  Sileaa 

c/o  Marine  Service 

Fox  Lake,  Win. 

Kelly,  George  F. 

1773  W.  47  St. 

Cleveland,  0. 

Kenny . Thomas  G„ 

■ 303  Madison  Ave. 

Alb  ary,  N.  Y.> 

Ki finer,  M.  .Teen 

5532  Hampton  St 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kier!;  Gretchen 

853  7th  Are.,  Apt.  3B 

Row  York  City 

Kirk,  Ruth 

.1825  E.  Spring  St. 

New  Albany,  Xnd. 

Knowles,  Lillian 

■304  W.  75  St. 

New  York  City 

Kcmendy,  Margit 

100  W.  Bethune,  ■ 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Krachmalni  cl;  9 J acob 

5031  Enright  Ave. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

K romp s Mary 

War  sham  St. 

Marion,  Mass. 

Kr ol 1 ch , Edward 

£18  Durnam  Ave. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Krueger,  Ruthabeth 

74-1  W.  48 

Wheat ridge,  Colo. 

Kuhn,  Donna 

411  Pearl  St. 

Kalamazoo , Mich. 

Kuhn,  Doris 

411  Pearl  St. 

KAlamazoo,  Mich. 

Kyle f Margaret 

‘40  Union  St. 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

Lacouline,  Barbara 

62  Rittenhouse  Terrace 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Landheer,  Beatrice 

35  Sutton  Place 

New  York  City 

Lanza,  Mario 

8040  Mercy  St.  i 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LaPlant  a » Rita 

84  Harbor  St. 

Salem,  Mass. 

Leavitt,  Joseph 

226  Harvard  St. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

Legawiec,  Walter 

105  Foundry  St. 

Centra].  Fall,  R.  I. 

Leinbachs  Margaret 

426  So.  Main  St. 

Winston-Salem,  K»  C 

Lesser,  Elea  J. 

80  East chest or  Rd. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y, 

Leventer,  Ira 

85  E.  193 

Bronx,  N.  Y.  - 

Levy , Li  Hi  an 

1895  Morris  Ave. 

Bronx,  K.  Y. 

Lifschey,  Marc 

315  Wo  102  St. 

New  York  City 

Lipkin , S eymour 

3260  Webb  Ave. 

Detroit 3 Mich. 

Lipson,  Jerome 

817  Chestnut  Hill  Ave. 

Brighton,  Ma93. 

Long,  Jessamine 

890  Lexington  Aye. 

Buffalo  9 No  Y. 

MacMahon,  Lois 

79  Bretonian  Drive 

Adamston,  N.  J. 

Markev.it ch,  Dimitry 

Wilton,  Conn. 

Mayer,  I*onny 

166  Wo  77 

New  York  City 

Merrick,  Rosetta 

Mo rewood  fits. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Miller-,  Albert  C. 

P.O.  Box  261 

Clever dal 9,  Cal. 

Mahon,  Patricia 

Pine-Gate 

Petersburg,  Mich. 

Moc rehouse,  Ruth 

20  Bancroft  Park 

Hopedalo,,  Maas. 

Moyes,  John 

13  Willow  Ave. 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Muehling,  Sylvia 

15  Temple  Court 

Manchester,  N.  H« 

Mulloney,  Ruth 

1841  Columbus  Ave. 

Jamaica  Plain,  M&ss 

McCallum,  Harold 

259  Au.ro ra  St. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

McCann,  I lean or 

515  No  Robert  Siva. 

Dayton,  0. 

Meek,  Harold 

1624  Ainex  St. 

Alton Hi. 

Botwjnyo,. — f - — & 

ffrOrq  ico  ca  -r  • v^-vrfarr  ae 

Mon-':  yo,  -J.  Fablo 

Dial-  .i •; i .son,  Irving 

26  Gibbs  Street  Rochester , .,  1 

Ker  ?africa 

$Frei  Waring*  s -Pennsylvanian * s 1 J97  E roadway  ; 

SI -or  o : : o&B  , Edanr 4 

105  Lastvocc.  Ave  , 

Providence,  h.  1 . 

Olson,  -1 6 mard 

60  Glliett 

W.  Hartford,  Cciam 

Opb&sb.  helm , -.Davie 

150  ■-  Lverside  Drive 

S15  **est  76  th  street 

Hen  Y A "'IKy , ~ - 

Page,  Peter 

276  Steele  Load 

V. Hartf  ord,  Conn 

Pat  ter son,  Alfred 

Pea 2 Asian,  Celia 

X|  G:«?land  Street 

Pease,  bares 

192b  Spruce  * -;rt.  st 

Ph3.br.  delpr.ia 

Barbara 
•:-r,  7 jse-ph 

Fot t , i 3.  'i‘~j  Da'. 
Pric  e,  Ervin 
Hap!' la  el,  ■ .,oui  s e 

Reffi.r.:ag.to;::t  Janet 
Rice,  Oliver 
fiinllaub Elisabeth 
Siplev,  Albert 
Ivin 

His*-: , JA  r;eph 
Roberts.,  • „ Che. a ter 
Rob  ii'i  s on  ■ Sidney 

Rotshber.-g.-  June 
Ref.  :• . Gee. -ge 

Pus. -ell,  Roberts  , A 
Ryan,  Hyron 

Bane  r j.rd  Elea:;c 
Sapp.  Allen 


Theodore 
pnlesingt  r,  Ch 
..hhmi-it,  1 qulse 
6 2 It  : s t er ..  ^aro  3.  s 
Scott  Jane 
Sell1  r . G . r S 
Shapiro,  Tanya 
Shertranj  I annah 
Ehulran,  I velyr. 
^Shnlals,  Karel 
Sill  s j he"..  §; , Olivia 
Ske:.  nick  Abraham 


Spu  iromore  Ave 
Bayonne,  -i».  J. 

121-5  Or  1 tt end en 

2227  Locust  Street 
65  Lib ridge  Rd, 
Music*  De;.»t « - Mlehigav 

966  South  3 Goer  -man 


I ImipejL  Cln  5.d a 
Streets ,W & V. asb i . .on. 


Phi  la . eiphl a :.  Pa  * 

Kew  Btirtian,  Conn 
&tate  College . E»  Lansing 

Micho 

Rochester,  Ik  ¥» 


;l  Fred  haring 5 s Pemiac  1637  Broadway*  £«  3. 


Sarin , Irving 

S chet tier • Theodore 
Seal s sin  ; rr , Charlo ice 
Schmidt,  Louise 

**  k 


5714  Ashland  Avt 
best  Canaan,  K»  H, 
10517  Churchill  Ave, 
17  Canton  Street- 
590  Essex.  Are* 

520  Hsjapton  Drive 

5726  Robert  Street 

Hampton  Ins  ti t-u  t e 
4182  1,  94th  St  re  a: 
2446  bnlver s i ty 

^Memcnt®  apt, 

15Ryrn  Street 
5650  0#kmont  Ave 


Ave .. 
Ave  , 


PM.  lid  el  pi*  ia.  Fa « 

Cl eve  Jane  * Ohio 
1- a?* ranee,  Mas|  * 
GXcmr  hsfer*  Mast , 
Xndianapc-r:  Is,  Inc  * 

Pittsburg...  ?&., 

Cl evel&nd , ( Ohio 
■ 

Rev;  Orleans,  La. 
Bryn  Lam.  Pa. 
i«ev  Bedford,  $ass. 


2227  Be  Erooksid e Pkway 
Foxhcllcv-.  School  j Lenox 
52X1  Monument  St*  Richmond,  7a 

16  Eaten  Place  Binghamton,  * 


Boston,  Mass. 


1501  beacon  Street 
.2212  Inter  Place  Balt!.!  ore  K.  D. 

K aaftonvillo,  Mass 
315  Riverside  Drive  n8v;  y..-,»v  C ,ty  , •!* 

San  Bo-mar  dine  Jr  College  S3-  Calf 
35  Ar:  Ingtor,  Street-  Oamlri.jge,  Mass  * 

85  Monroe  Street  Brooklyn,  .1.  3!. 


Steiner,  Willi 
Stuart,,  Maries. 

Sr  ras sbu.rger  s Helena 

Tinker  George 
7 sin sky,  Merton 

Tan  AmeringQGj,  Lily 
' Yanni , Leona 
Yog ell e,  Sher a 

Waldron  j,  Fred 
Waiter son 9 Erelyn 
White:,  Ruth  Mo 
Whit  s , Virginia 
Wily,  Pm  line 
Wood?  Betty 
Zeldin b Seymour 
Zeller,.  Rcfeert 
Ziegler,  Dorothy  M„ 
Ziemba9  Marion 
Zighera,  Francois® 


152  Homestead  St, 

2?  Sot  ‘ioodroan 
245  Waterman  St„ 

15  Way! and  Sto 
Hollins  College 
ICO  Central  Park  So0 
IS  Magellan  S'  . 

587  Hillside  Ed  * 

65  South  Are* 

35  Quaehsbury  St. 

553  W.  5?  St, 

3 Surrey  Rd» 

116  St,  Stephen  St® 
1755  No.-,  Shore  Are, 
15  Sherburne  Ave . s 
1104  Nottingham  Road 
45  6 Montclair  Ave. 
Maple  Sr,0 
272  E.  198th 

1C 5 W.  6th 
935  Chestnut  St6 
6 Griggs  ferrate 


Rochester,  K,  Y. 
Dorchester,  Ma'ss. 

Worcester.,  Mass* 
Gross©  Point,  Mich. 

Muscat ini 6 Iowa 
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INSTRUCTION  FOR  STUDENTS 

the  Berkshire  music  istebr 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Director 
Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Mass, 
ARRIVAL  & LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS; 


The  opportunity  is  offered  to  WOVEN  students  of  The  Berkshire  Music  Center 
to  obtain  accommodations  at  the  Lenox  School  which  has  made  its  facilities  available 
at  $12  and  $13  per  week,  a very  few  single  rooms  ® $1/+  per  week.  These  rates  include 
breakfast  and  dinner. 

Since  the  dormitory  accommodations  are  so  desirable  and  reasonable,  the 
demand  for  them  will  be  very  great.  Therefore,  if  you  wish  to  have  dormitory  ac- 
commodations reserved  PLEASE  LET  US  KNOW  AT  ONCE  and  give  us  the  nans  of  anyone  whom 
you  wish  as  a roommate.  It  Is  also  necessary  that  we  knew  at  once  what  day  you  will 
arrive  and  whether  or  not  you  will  have  a car  for  ycur  use  while  at  Tanglewood, 

Tiie  Berkshire  Music  Center  office  does  its  best  to  fulfill  applications 
for  reservations  according  to  instructions  and  in  the  order  cf  receipt. 

The  Lenox  School  provides  bed  linen  and  towels  but  students  are  expected 
to  bring  their  own  blankets. 

The  dormitories  vail  be  open  Thursday,  July  2,  The  first  meal  served 
will  be  dinner  at  6;  30  Thursday  evening.  The  regular  'weekly  rate  begins  Sunday, 

July  5,  and  dormitory  charges  for  the  six  weeks,  July  5 to  August  16,  are  payable 
on  enrollment  at  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  Office,  Students  arriving  July  2,  3, 
or  A,  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  |2,00  per  day  for  dormitory  accommodations  with 
breakfast  and  dinner  - these  payments  to  be  made  in  advance  at  the  offices  of  the 
Lenox  School, 


Lunches  will  be  served  daily  at  Tanglewood.  except  Sundays,  when  three 
meals  a day  will  be  served  at  the  dormitories, 

We  suggest  that  as  many  of  the  students  as  possible  come  to  Lenox  a 'few 
days  before  the  beginning;  of  school  so  that  their  registration  may  be  completed  be- 
fore the  rush  of  the  regular  registration  days.  The  office  will  be  open  for  registra- 
tion beginning  July  1st,  Opening  exercises  of  the  school  will  be  Sunday  afternoon, 

July  5,  and  registration  must  be  completed  not  later  than  5? 00  P.  M, , Saturday,  July  4th. 

Students  living  in  the  Lenox  dormitories  are  requested  to  report  there  for 
their  room,  assignments  and  to  leave  their  luggage  before  coming  to  Tanglewood  for 
registration, 

Lenox  can  be  reached  by  New  York  Central  trains,  Pittsfield  can  be  reached 
by  Boston  & Albany;  New  fork.  New  Haven  and  Hartford;  and  New  York  Central  trains. 

Students  coming  to  Pittsfield  by  train  will  take  the  public  bus  from  Pittsfield 
to  Lenox,  The^  school  bus  service  will  call  at  the  public  square  in  Lenox.,  The  school 
bus  service  will  call  at  the  Lenox  railway  station  (to  meet  incoming  trains),  and  at 
the  Lenox  Pc bool  to  take  students  to  Tanglewood,  .Bus  service  will  be  every  hour  on 
registration  days.  After,  the  opening  of  school,  there  will  be  bus  service  to  Tanglewood 
in  the  morning,  and  from  Tanglewood  to  the  Lenox  School  end  the  Town  of  Lenox  in  the 
late  afternoon. 


The  mail  address  for  students  at  the  Lenox  School  vail  be  c/o  Lenox  School, 
Lenox,  Mass.  Student s_ are  recuested  to  have  their  mail  addressed  to  their  dormitories 
or  other  places  of  residence.  The  telephone  number  of  the  Lenox  School  is  Lenox  8230, 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  STUDENTS: 

II  ENROLLMENT . 

Enrollment  will  take  place  at  Tangle wood  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday, 
July  2,  3,  and  4,  from  9°  30  A.  M.  to  5° 00  r.  M. 

At  the  time  of  enrollment  membership  cards  for  The  Berkshire  Music  Center 
will  be  issued*  These  cards  must  be  presented  at  the  dormitory  dining  rooms  when  re- 
porting for  the  first  meal* 

The  balance  of  $90.00  of  the  general  tuition  is  due  upon  enrollment,  as 
well  as  the  £20.00  fee  for  special  courses. 


Ill  OPENING  SESSIONS 


Sunday,  July  5,  at  4:00  P.  M. 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  held, 
followed  by  tea  in  the  garden*  This  is  the  session  at  which  Dr* 

Koussevitzky  will  address  the  students. 

Rehearsals  and  regular  classes  will  begin  Monday  morning,  and  complete 
schedules  for  these  will  be  posted  on  bulletin  boards  and  available  in  the  office 
on  registration  days. 

IV  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  OF  DEPARTMENT  II 

All  members  of  the  Advanced  Orchestra  are  to  see  Mr*  Burgin  in  the  Conductor's 
room  at  the  Shed  on  Sunday  morning  between  9:00  and  12:00  A.  M« 

V MUSIC  AND  CULTURE  ORCHESTRA,  OF  DEPARTMENT  V 

Mr.  Chappie  will  be  at  the  Barn  on  Sunday,  July  5*  from  9:00  A.  M.  to  12:00 
noon.  All  those  intending  to  play  in  this  Orchestra  or  to  take  part  in  the  Chamber 
Music  of  this  Department  should  see  him  during  those  hours.  Please  bring  instruments. 

VI  CHORAL  MUSIC 


The  Music  and  Book  Shop  will  have  on  hand  the  music  to  be  bought  by  members 
of  the  Chorus. 

VII  CHAMBER  MUSIC  OF  DEPARTMENT  II 

Those  who  intend  to  participate  in  the  Chamber  Music  of  Department  II  will 
meet  Mr.  Piatigorsky  and  his  assistants  at  the  rehearsal  room  in  the  Garage,  Monday 
morning,  July  6,  from  9:00  to  12:00,  A.  M.  All  those  playing  orchestral  instruments 
should  bring  their  instruments  with  them. 

mi  PRESS 


For  the  concerts  of  the  orchestras  and  for  the  performance  of  the  Beethoven 
Ninth  Symphony  and  the  Bach  Magnificat  the  men  will  wear  light  (preferably  white)  coats, 
~nd  the  women  white  afternoon  dresses. 

Slacks  and  shorts  are  WOT  worn  on  the  grounds  at  Tanglewood, 

Most  of  the  students  wear  informal  dress  at  the  evening  concerts  but  some 
prefer  to  wear  evening  clothes  on  these  occasions. 


* 


:::  1 •:  '.is  :: ST-JDEMT55 


Some  of  the  .students  fount  bicycles  a great  convenience  let  so:  msr 

It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  draperies,  rugs,  or  other  lu: nishir  g-s , 

- v students  soend  sc  little  time  in  their  rooms. 


P limited  number  of  students  living  outside  ivill  be  able  to  arr  r_ 
-reck  farts  and  dinners  at  the  Lenox  School  at  a reasonable  rate. 

£.11  students  living  elsew’rere  than  in  the  dormitories  are  request  jd 
lea*/'  ; •(  n local  addresses  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  office 


to  have 


Margaret  Greet,  Executive  Sec  * at 
THE'BHRKSPIKIF  MUSIC  CHHTER 


% 


% 


Chords  Rehearsal  in  Bars. 


2s 00  •■=!  3,31 


Orchestra  Studio,,  lower  room 


Room  13.,  Main  House 
Orchestra  Studio,  Room  1 

TRDMPSTS 
TROMBOI^EB  & 

Studio  D 
' >n  du  o tor s a : 


H/S-l? 


ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA  - Continued 


Tuesday^ 
Wednesday  j 
Thursday  / 
Friday  ] 
Saturday  / 


9s 30  - 12s 30  Rehearsal  in  Shed 

Afternoons  Members  may  attend  Twentieth  Century  Musi^ 
or  Gregorian  Chant  » or  participate  in 
chamber  music  groups 


CHA'iIBgR  MUSIC s Schedules  will  be  posted  on  each  Saturday  noon  for  the  following 
week o Please  consult  the  schedules  on  the  various  bulletin  boai 
since  this  is  the  only  notice  you  will  receive  of  each  class c 

The  FIRST  VIOLINIST  or  the  FLUTIST  of  each  group  will  get  the paj 
from  the  library  or  the  individual  instructor,,  and  distribute  ti 
- to  other  members. 

If  you  have  not  yet  registered  for  Chamber  Music  * or  if  youhav© 
any  questions  regarding  it t please  see  Mr.  MazzeO t v/ho  will  be  in 
Room  10 s every  rooming  from  9 §00  to  111 00* 

ADVANCED  CHAMBER  MUSIC  GROUPS i Lists  of  Mr.,  Piatigorsky-  s chamber  music 

groups  will  be  pc*3ted  on  the  bulletin  boards « 
These  classes  will  be  held  in  Sedgwick  Hall* 
Lenoz  Library <> 


XII  o 


COMPOSITIONS 


Mr* 

Mart inn 


Room 


Mein  House, 


Monday  \ 
WEDNESDAY  ( 
Thursday  J 

Tuesday  \ 
Friday  ) 


Individual  Lessons  9?  50 


Classes  10 §00  <=>  12s  00 


12  5 30 


Mr0 

Cop land  { 
Room  4 \ 
Main  House/ 


Monday] 

Wednesday?  Individual  Lessens  9s 30  = 12s 30 
Thursday ) 

Tuesday* 

Fridav)  Classes  «s°Q0  «=■  5s  00 


I V*  OPERA  DEPMTMSNTs  Schedules  announced  by  Dr.  Graf  and  Mr.  Goldovsky 


Vo  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  AND  CPLTUBBs 

CHORUSs  The  Music  and  Culture  Chorus  includes  those  whe  belong  to  the 

Music  & Culture  Department  and  tales  part  in  all  large  and  small 
choral  groups 0 

The  Special  Chorus  includes  members  of  the  Music  & Culture  orch- 
estra, and  other  departments  who  sincr  in  the  mornii  , rehearsals 
from  9s 30  to  10 §30 o' 


r 


4s  00 


1st  VIOLINS 

DOUBLE  BASSES 
OBOES 
BASSOONS 
TRUMPETS 

TROMBONES  & TUBA 


Tuesday  vi 

Wednesday  ( 3s  00  - 5s  45 
Thursday  / 


Priday 


CONCERT  in  Theatre  Concert  Hall 


' 


. 


July  12  - July  19,  Page  4 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  MUSIC  and  GREGORIAN  CHANT 

NOTE:  These  courses  are  timed  so  that  students  can  attend  the  "General” 

hour  of  each:  Twentieth  Century  1:45  to  2:45 

Gregorian  Chant  2:45  to  3:45 

For  general  musical  background*  it  is  advisable  to  attend  both 
courses  for  the  "General"  hour.  Students  Who  wish  to  "specialize" 
in  one  of  these  subjects  can  attend  both  hours  of  the  course  they 
choose o 

All  members  interested  in  these  lectures,  whether  or  not  they 
checked  these  subjects  on  their  original  application,  are  eligible, 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  MUSIC:  Aaron  Copland,  in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall 

1:45-2:45  General  Slass,  Tuesday , Wednesday , Thursday, Friday 

2:45-3:45  Special  Class  " 

GREGORIAN  CHANT  and  POLYPHONIC  MUSIC  - Dr,  R,  Mills  Silby,  in  3am 

1:45-2:45  Special  Class,  %Tuesday9 Wednesday , Thursday , Friday 

2:45-3:45  General  Class  " " " B 

Members  of  this  class  should  provide  themselves  with  a copy  of  KYRIALES, 
obtainable  in  the  Book  Shop, 


SOLFEGEi  Katharine  Wolff,  in  the  Orchestra  Studio,  lower  room 

Soifege  I Monday  and  Wednesday  4:00  - 5:00 

Soifege  II  Tuesday  and  Thursday  4:00  - 5:00 

COUNTRY  DANCING:  May  Gadd,  on  the  Laws  by  the  Library.,  Main  House 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  5:00  - 6:00 

LUNCH 

LUNCH  will  be  served  at  the  Cafeteria  Field  Kitchen 
from  12:50  - 2:00s  Monday  through  Saturday 


«■’  - 


/ 


At  th-i  Bara 


BA&&OOKS 


Gti;  15  ,•  0 


Gonrluv  “or?s  . ;-•  :. 


5cha  ■ • 03  ae  h 

o,i  t.r'  :::•  various  :.l  .o.V.  Got  id  3 si 


If  you  uav®  i'j"  yet  io  • si-erod  for 
:l.f  /ov  ■ ayr-  2!;  ,2&rc.j...g 


t . ; £• 

Mr.  i Go  wi.GL  • In  :.com  1G  ta  . •?  p«. 


Dept* 


III 


TV 


July  19 
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July  26 


^V/MCED  CHrfJffiER  Lists  of  Mr.  Piatigorslcy' s chamber  music  groups 

will  be  posted  on  the  bulletin  boards*  These 
classes  will  be  held  in  Sedgvri ck  Hall,  Lenox  Library 

- CSITION,  Mr.  -.ARTIHU , Main  House,  Room  7 

Monday/ 


Wednesday 

Thursday) 

Tuesday! 
i’ll  day) 


Individual  Lessons  9? 30  - 12:30 

Classes  10c 00  - 12:00 

Mr.  COPLAND  Main  House,  Room  4 

Monday} 

?.ednesciay(  Individual  Lessons  9:30  - .12:30 
Thursday] 

Tuesday  V „ 

3:00  ~ 5:00 

Schedules  announced  by  DP.  Graf  and  Mr-  Goldovsky 
12:30  Pail  Chorus  in  Barn 

Wednesday^  9:30  - 10:30  Music  4.  Culture  eai  Special  JhorL,  1-  fla-u 
^•°:45  * -2;4?  K”sic  <«*»  Chorus,  mu  iB  Earn 

**££  Hr  ^3i0  ? 0hOrUS  :cl  - Musl.c  . 

’•  .ni.-.a.  .or  iftemoon  concerto  Please 

at  8:00,  in  ler.^. 


apple 

Tue 

? e i ■ 

» •*-.  T>  Ult  .. 

o:  i -i 

- MWv.jf  • 

TROul 


TRUMPET;;  Studi- 

?o UdoC announced 
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July  19  - July  26 

MUSIC-  AND  CULTURE  (Continued} 


,B  - ORCHESTRA  (Continued) 

1-1211  - TUESDAY,  lls 00  - 12s  30  AIL  STRINGS  in  Orchestra  Studio  TOGETHER 


Tuesday / 
Wednesday  r 

3:00  - 

5:45 

Rehearsal  in.  Shed 

Thursday / 

• 

Friday 

3:00  - 

2T.o  A K 

Rehearsal  in  Theatre  Concert  Hall 

8:30 

PoXLio 

CONCERT  in  Theatre  Concert  Hall 

C - CHAMBER  MUSIC  All  students  vrho  participate  in  Chamber  Music  groups  consult 

schedule  on  bulletin  boards,  and  if  you  have  eny  questions, 
consult  Mr.  Masseo  in  Room  10,  Main  House,  sometime  between 
Is 00  and  2:00  p.iiu 

l “ TWENTIETH  cam  MUSIC,  Aaron  Copland,  in  Chamber  Music-  Hall 

1:45  - 2?  45  General  Class -Tuesday, Wednesday /Thursday, Friday 

2s 45  - Ss 45  Special  Class ' 

GREGORIAN  CHANT  aid  PGXXRHOHIC  MUSIC,  Dr.  R.  Mills  Silly,  in  3am 

Is 45«2: 45  Special  Class ^Tuesday, Wednesday , Thursday, Friday 
2:45  =•  3:45  General  Class 


SQLFSGE:  Katharine  Wolff,  in  Orchestra  Studio,  lower  room 

Soil ege  I Monday  & Wednesday  4:00  - 5:00 

So.lfe.ge  II  Tuesday  and  Thursday  4:00  - 5:00 


COUNTRY  DANCING:  May  Gadd,  on  the  Lam  by  the  Library,  Main  House 

' Tuesday  ana  Thursday  5:00  ~ 6:00 


LUNCH 


Lunch  will  be  served  at  the  Cafeteria  Field  Kitchen  from 
12:30-2:00,  Monday  through  Saturday 


' 


V 


TEE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CEKTfR 
Serge  Kous3eT5.tr hy  Director 


3ff:jJE*JX-Lg  of  Classes  and  Events  for  the  fourth  week.,  Sunday,  duly  28  to  o’.mday,  Av  vst  2 


Dapt * I o 


« m.  gGKi  UCgr.MG  CLASS; 


Monday 

T^ieoda'/|  9?£<, 
Wednesday  | 1 ^ 

Friday  / 


12^30  Pleas©  attend  Chorus  Rehearsal  in  Bara 
5sOO  Orchestral  Conducting  Analysis  Cl;.?, a 
in  Chamber  Music  Hall 

10s 30  Chorus  Rehearsal  ia  Bar; 

1.1  s 30  Audit  Orchestral  Rehearsal  In  Shed, or  chactoex  nusic  grouj 
isOO  Conducting  and  Analysis  Cls.es  in  Chamber  Music  Hall 


CHORAL  C.ONJUCTTNG  GLASS:  At  the  3am 

CIJ  JaoM**a»«»4  at.f  ■ « m -ji.  h.  aurm.  t mi 

Monday}  4 s 00  - 5^00  Mr,  Ross 

Tuesday  i 


Dept.  II 


“Wednesday)  4sCC  « 5s 00 
Thursday  ) 


Mr,  Jo&ee 


.OTAHOID  ORCESSmi: 

*-**  : a-  , -a  , . tj- 


Monday) 

Tuesday  j 

Wednesday  | 9s  30  - IBs  50 
Thursday  ?,  Afternoons 
Friday  j 
Saturday  / 


Rehearsal  in  Shed 

Members  may  attend  Twentieth  Century  Music  oi 
Gregorian  Chant , or  participate  in  chamber  amsifi 
groups' 


Weciiesdey  8s0« 

CMTT»mnvi  rae'KtScs  s.-ssarace 

CUMBER  MUSIC  i 


Ur. iq..  Rehearsal  of  OPERA  ORCHESTRA  in  Shed 

Schedules  will  be  posted  on  each  Monday  noon  for  the  follow- 


ing weak*  Please  consult  the  schedules  on  the  various  bulle- 
tin boards,,  since  this  is  the  only  notice  you  will  receive 
of  «ach  class «,  The 'FIRST  TIOLIMST  br  the  FEUTIST  of  each 
group  will  get  the  parts  from  the  library  or  the  individual 
instructor,  and  distribute  them  to  other  members.,  If  you 
uavo  not  yet  registered  for  Chamber  Music , or  if  you  hare 
any  quest! ohs  regarding  it,  please  see  Mr.  Massseo,  who  will 
be  In  Room  2 every  day  from  IsOO  *»  2s DC  p.aic 


Mvauc^d  Chamber  ■dus.l.y  Croup.-;  s lists  of  Mr-  Piabigors'cy*  s 
chamber  music  groups  Till  be  posted  on  :he  bulletin  boards* 
i.l'.02se  classes  will  be  held  :.n  Sedgwick  Hall,  Lenox  library o 


. 


Mr*  Marti nu , Main  House,  Room  7 


Monday,  Wednesday,  Thu;  7i dual  Lessons.  9;30.~  12230 

Tuesday , Friday  Classes,  10 i 00  ~ 12s 00 

Mr*  Copland,  Main  House,  Room  4 


Monday,  Wednesday,,  Thursday  Individual  Lessoae:  9; 30 

Tuesday,  Friday  Classes  - 3,00 


123  30 
5 s GO 


OPERA? 


\ 

Schedules  announced  by  Dr.  Graf  and  Mr.  Goldovsky 


Dept.  17 


us:tc  & Culture  e;id  Special  Chorus*'  in  Earn 

Music  & Culture  (minus  opera  chorus}  in  Bern; 
Opera  Chorus  in  Theatre  Concert  Ball 


General  Rehearsal  for  Saturday  Concert  in 
Chorus  Rehearsed  « Tuesday  and  Ted:: saday  avezMfcfs 


ISsSC'  Please  attend  Chorus  Rehearsal  in  Barn 
Chamber  Music  Hall 

ISs  30  SSCTIOHAL  REHEARSALS  as  follows  2 


DOUBLE  BASSES 
JELUTEC 

FRENCH  HORKh 
TRUMPETS 


Orchestra  Studio,  Room  1 
Main  louse,  Room  2 
Tc  he  announced 
Main  House,  Room  9 

Orchestra  Stiuiic,  Room  7 
Studio  B 
Studio  C 


' -esdfay,  Wednesday,  Thursday  5.* 00  ~ 6s 45  Rehearsal  in  Shed 
5? 45  Rehearsal  in  Theatre  Concert  Hall 
® 5 30  p,  in,  CONCERT  in  Theatre  Concert  Hall 


CTA1BER  ivX'&C  All  students  who  participate  in  Chamber  Music  groups  con- 

salt  schedule  on  bulletin  boards,,  and  if  you  have  any  questions, 
consult  Mr.  Mezz 00  in  Room  20  Main  House,  sometime  between 
Is 00  and  2s 00  p„ra« 

Ti- . ! ■ -»  .Aaron  Copland,  in  Chamber  Music  Ball 

1 '--5  - c.  4 ) General  Class,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 

2 45  - 3? 45  Special  Class  " « « 

GREGORIAN  CHANT  AND  POLYPHONIC  MUSIC,  Dr,  R.  Mills  Silby*  ir.  Lam  • 

s 

2 45  - 3^45  General  Claes  • » « 

Katharine  Wolff,  in  Orchestra  Studio,  lower  room 
Monday  & Wednesday;  4s  00  St  00 
Solfega  II  Tuesday  End  Thursday  4s 00  - 5? 00 

-£££  Jiay  Gadd,  on  the  Lam  by  the  Library,  Main  House 

Tuesday  end  Thursday  5; 00  - 6:00 

a mi  bo  served  at  the  Cafeteria  Field  Kitchen  from  18:30  - 8:00  • 

Monday  through  Saturday 


August  2 


t>R  ALL  CTE ENTS  mj)  ] A 


1.  OPERA  SCENES 

Monels  „ July  2?  at  8:45  pcm,  in  Theatre  Concert  Hal  . 


Z 2.  £ E hi  Postponed  until. Wednesday,  August  5 


2,  LUCIEM  Pi  ICE  of  1;he  BOSTON  GLOBS 

Tburs.ay,  July  30,  at  8:15,  in  Sedgwick  Hall,  Lenox  Library 


3.  CONCERT  CP  ORCHESTRA  01'  DE?ARTMi&i?  Y 

Frida;  , July  31,  .at  3s  SO  in.  Theatrs  Concert  Hall 


4,  LECTURE-CONCERT s 


Olin  Dovnes  and  Music  and  Culture  Eepartnent 


rating  Folk  Songs,  Madrigals  and.  Early  Instrumental  ijusic 
Saturday,  August  1,  at  3:00  p.jae  in  Chamber  Music  Hall 

r?*  FIRST  SS  :dON!  CONCERT,  "Serge  Kousseritaky,  Conductor 

Saturday  , August  !t  «■»  3030  p*n»  In  the  Shed 

Oo  S,’CCI'ir  b:  Jr'HOllf  CONCERT,  Serge  Kons s a vi t zky 3 Conductor 

! t.?dics  03*1  to  Jnitod  States  Treasury  War  Bond  and  Stamp  Cam:  0 .gn 
Sunday,  August  2,  at  3s 00  p.m.  in  the  Shed 

?.  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 


Sunday » Augast  S,  at  8s  30  pem0  in  Chamber  Music  Hall 


Dept,  I 


9^30  « 12“ 50  Please  attend  Chorus  Rehearsal  in  Barn 

Orchestral  Conducting  Analysis  Class. Chamber  Music  He 

Tuesday  ) 

Wednesday  ) 3s 30  - 10; 30  .Chorus  Rehearsal  in  Barn 

Audit  Orchestral  Rehearsal  „Shed,  or  chamber  music  grc'? 
Prlo.ay  ; 11s 30  * 1;00  Conducting  and  Analysis  Class,  Chamber  Music  Hall 

CHORAL.  COK  DUCTING  CLASS:  At  the  Bam 

Monday  ) 4; 00  - 6; 00  Mr  1 Ross 

Tuesday  ) 

Wednesday  ) 4; 00  - 6s  00  Mr,  Jones 
Thursday  ') 

Dept  . II  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA; 

Individual  Instruction;,  as  on  previous  Mondays 
Strings  in  Shed;  Woodwinds  and  Homs  in  Orchestra  Si  . 

Tuesday  } 

Wednesday  ) 5; 30  ~ 12; 30  Rehearsal  in  Shed 

M.'iursday  ) Afternoons  Members  may  attend  Twentieth  Century  Musi r or 

Gregorian  ^hant,  or  participate  in  chamber  music 
Saturday  ) • groups 


OPERA  QRORFSTRA; 

Monday  } * 

Tuesday  } 3; 00  - 5s 3G  'Rehearsal  in  Theatre  Concert  Hall 
Wednesday  } 

Pull  Rehearsal  in  Theatre  Concert  Hall 
8 " 3C  p c m.o  Opera  performance 

Schedules  will  be  posted  on  Monday  of  each  weal:. 

Chamber  Music  Groups;  Lists  of  Mr,  Piatigorsky*  a 
chamber  music  groups  will  he'posted  on  the  bulletin  boards. 
These  classes  will  be  held  in  Sedgwick  Hall,  Lsnox  Library. 

Dept.  Ill  COMPOSITION;  Mr.  Martinu,  Studio  A 

Monday*  W e dues  day  , Thursday  Individual  Lessons  9;  30  - 12;  30 

Tuesday,  Friday  Classes  10; 00  - 12; 00 

Mr,  Copland s Main  House * Room  4 
Monday*  Vtfednesday,  Thursday  Individual  Lessons 
Tuesday s Friday  Classes 


9;  30  - 12; 30 
3;  00  - 5;  00 


August  2 - August  9 


3:00  - 5:50 

8:00  p.m* 

8:  30  p.m. 


Opera  Orchestra,  Theatre 

Chorus  and  Dan cere, Costume  Rehearse! , Theatre 

Opera  Orchestra,  Theatre 

Opera  Chorus  and  dancers,  Theatre 

Opera  Orchestra,  Theatre 

Opera  Chorus,  Theatre 

Opera,  General  Rehearsal,  Theatre 

Merry  Waives  Porflrmanoe 


MUSIC  AND  CULTURE:, 


9:30  - 12:30 

8:00  pern. 

9:30 

- 12:30 

Friday  ) 

Friday 

4:00 

p.m. 

10:00 

- 12:00 

p.m. 

10:30 

Monday 

9:30 

- 12:30 

2:00 

- 3:30 

3: 30 

« 5:30 

Friday  ) 

Saturday 

3:00 

p.m. 

C - CHAMBER 

MUSIC 

Each  & Beethoven  Chorus,  Chamber  Music  Hall 

12:50  Music  S:  Culture  Chorus,  :in  Bam 

Music  & Culture  Chorus  in  Shed  with  Orchestra  Sr 
Saturday  Concert 

Music  & Culture  Chorus  in  Chamber  Music  Hall 
Special  Rehearsal  of  MUsie  & Culture  Orchestra  & 
Chorus  for  afternoon  concert  in  Shed 

Bach  & Beethoven  Chorus,  in  Chamber  Music  Hall 


12:30  Please  attend  Chorus  Rehearsal  in  Bam 
Audit  Mr.  Chappie's  Conducting  Class  in 
Chamber  Music  Kali 

Rehearsal  in  Shed 


Concert  of  Music  & Culture  Dept  .-Clin  Domes 
lectures,  in  Shed 

Schedules  will  be  posted  on  bulletin  boards,  Monday 
I.  - Tf'E  TIETE  DENTURE  MUSIC,  Aaron  Copland,  in  Chamber  Music  Ball 
:45  - 2:45  General  Class,  Tuesday  through  Friday 

n 

G-R  GO  RIAN  CliANT  AND  POLYPHONIC  MUSIC,  Dr,  R.  Mills  Silby,  in  Barn. 
l 45  - 2:45  Special  Class,  Tuesday  through  Friday 
2:45  - 3:45  General  Class  m 57  m 


Katharine  Wolff,  in  Orchestra  Studio,  lower  room 
Monday  and  Wednesday  4:00  ~ 5:00 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  4:00  ~ 5:00 

COUNTRY  Dili  Cl  MG:  May  Gadd,  on  the  Lawn  by  the  Library,  Main  Bouse 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  5:00  - 6:00 


LUNCH  ill  be  served  at  the  Cafeteria  Field  Kitchen  from  12:30  - 2:00 

Monday  through  Saturday 


Page  3,  Au go  2 to  Augo  9 


FCR  ALL  STUDENTS  aMD  FACULTY; 


lo  LECTURE  by  LUCIEN  PRICE  of  THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

"Form  and  Free  Fantasia” 

Monday , August  3,  at  8°  15  poflio 
Sedgwick  Hall,  Lenox  Library 


£0  BACH  and  BEETHOVEN  CHORUS  REHEARSAL 

Tuesday  ,,  August  4,  at  8?  00  pdiio 
Chamber  Music  Hall 


2a  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  FORUM 

/^aron  Copland;,  Moderator 
Guest  Speakers?  Richard  Burgin 
Stanley  Chappie 
Gregor  Platigorsky 

Subjects  "What  About  Government  Support  for  Music?" 
Time?  Wednesday,  August  5,  at  8?  15  porn,. 

Place?  Sedgwick  Hall,  Lenox  Library 


40  OPERA  PERFORMANCE  of  "Merry  Wires  of  Windsor” 

Friday,  August  7,  at  8? 30  p«m. 
Theatre  Concert  Hall 


5o  LECTURE  ~ CONCERT?  Olin  Downes  and  Music  and  Culture  Depto 

Saturday,  August  9,  at  3? 00  p»m0 
The  Shed 

Illustrating  Chorale  and  Cantata 

60  THIRD  SYMPHONY  CONCERT,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 

Saturday,  August  8,  at  8? 30  p.m« 

The  Shed 


70  FOURTH  SYMPHONY  CONCERT,  Serge  K.ousssvitzky3  Conductor 

Sunday,  August  9,  at  3? 00  p.m. 

The  Shed 


8.  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

Sunday,  August  9,  at  8?30  p .nu 
Chamber  Music  Hall 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CHNTER 
Serge  Kouasevitzky,  Director 

SCHEDULE  of  Classes  and  Events  for  the  Birth  week,  Sunday  August  9 - Sunday  August  16 


C H 0R£S  ^HARSALS  « 3a  & Beethoven  Chorus 


Sunday  10?  30 

Monday  9?  30 
Tuesday  p „m„ 8 ? 00 
Wednesday  9?  30 

Saturday  S?30 


Chamber  Music  Hall 

Bara 

Shed 

Shed*  with  Orchestra 
Shed 


Dept  „ I ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS? 


Monday  9?  30  « 12s  30  Please  attend  Chorus  Rehearsal  in  Barn 
Tuesday  9?30  - 12?:50  Conducting  and  Analysis  Class,  Chamber  Music  Hall 
Thursday) 11s 30  «=•  Is 00  Conducting  and  Analysis  Class8  Chamber  Music  Hall 
' Friday) 


CHORAL  CONDUCTING  CLASS;  At  the  Bam 


Monday) 

Tuesday)  4s 00  «>  6; 00  Mr.  Ross 

Thursday)  4s 00  «•  6s 00  Mr.  Jonas 
Dept  c II  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA; 


Monday  9s 30  * 12:30  Individual  Instruction,  as  or  previous  Mondays 


Tuesday) 

Wednesday)  9; 30 
Thursday) 
Friday) 
Saturday) 


TUESDAY  8 s 00  p.me 

OPERA  ORCHESTRAS 


12:: 30  Rehearsal  in  Shed 


Rehearsal  in  Shed 


Wednesday  8 s 00  p.m. 

Thursday  8? 30  pern. 


Full  Rehearsal  in  Theatre  Concert  Hell 
Opera  performance 


CHAMBER  MUSICS 


Schedule  will  be  posted  on  Monday 


Dept.  III  COMPOSITIONS  Mr.  Martinu,  Studio  A 

Mondays  Wednesday,  Thursday  Individual  Lessons  9s 30  - 12:30 
Tuesday,  Friday  Classes  10s 00  <=>  12s 00 


Mr.  Copland,  Main  House,  Room  4 

Monday g Wednesday,  Thursday  Individual  Lessons  9s 30  - 12, X 

Tuesday  8 Friday  Classes  3?  00  ■=>  5:.  00 


Dept,  IV  jt ERA?  Schedule  as  announced  by  Dr.  Graf 
Wednesday  8? 00  pdDc,  General  rehearsal 


Page  2 

August  9 - August  16 


©SIC  IN!-  CULTURE; 


A CHORUS  See  sehec.iiXe  on  first  page 

Friday  'is SO  Chorus  for-  Madrigals  In  Chamber  Music  Hall 

3 OHaaiSTHA 

Monday  2s  00  5s 00  Rehearsal  in  Shed 
Tuesday | 

Wednesday)  2s 00  « 4s 00  Rehearsal  in  Shed 
Thursday) 


Friday  2s  00  ® 5s  00  Rehearsal  in  Shed 

5s 00  - 5s 45  Russian  War  Relief  Concert  in  Shed 

0 CHAMBER  MUSIC  Schedule  will  be  posted  on  Monday 


S0LFi3&Bs  Katharine  Wolff,  Orchestra  Studio,  lower  room 
Solfege  1 Monday  4s  00  --  5s  00 


95  II  Tuesday) 

Thursday)  4s  GO  <=>  5s  00 

FOR  Ml,  STUDENTS  AMD  jPAGULTYs 

lo  BACH  and  BEmiOTM  CHORUS  REHEARSAL 

Tuesday , August  11,  at  SsOO  p.ia.  with  Orchestra,  in  Shed 

Ru  THE  WHOLE  SCHOOL,  Students  and  Faculty,  will  assemble  on  the 
Lawn  by  the  Main  House  at  4s 00  p.m.  , Wednesday,  August.  12, 
the  school  photograph. 

There  will  be  a TEA  PARTY  afterward  in  the  Garden 


3.  Df  o HOWARD  ibiHSQN  will  talk  to  the  students  at  4"  30  Thursday  afternoon 
in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall 


4.  OPERA  PERj?QiMAHCE  OF  '’’'Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 

Thursday,  August  13,  at  8s 30  p.m. 

Theatre  Concert  Hall 

5.  RUSSIAN  WAR  FIT  LIEF  BENEFIT  « See  Posters 

I.  FIFTH  SYMPHONY  CONCERT,  Serge  Koussevitzlcy,  Conductor 

Saturday,  August  15,  at  8; 30  p.m. 

The  Shed 

7.  CHAMBER  MUSIC!  CONCERT 


Sunday » August  16,  at  11s  00  AA. 

Chamber  Music  Hall 

8.  SI.STE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT,  Serge  Koussevitsiiy,  Conductor 

Sunday,  August  16,  at  3.: 00  p.m, 

The  Shed 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  MUSIC  PROGRAMtlES 
1st  Week  - Background  of  20t.h  Century  Music  {to  191C) 


lo  Moussorgskys 

20  Dehussy ; 

3 c.  Mahler; 

4o  Strauss' 


Boris  Godounoff 5 Pictures  at  an  Exhibition 
Pallets  sand  Melissnde;  Preludes  for  piano 
Mr..  Chappie 
Das  Lied  von  der  Erde 

Sinfonia  Domestics ; also  Also  Sprach  Zarathustra 


2nd  Week  - 1910  to  1914 

lo  3'aurel 

2,  Scriabic.es 
Siheliuss 

3o  Schoenbergs 
4.  Stravinsky; 


Second  Quintet  for  Strings  end  Piano; 

Songs  {L 11  Horizon  Chimerique  Chansons  d5  Eve 

Prometheus 

Symphony  No*  17 

Mr,  Chappie 
Pierrot  Lunftir* 

Saere  du  Print  amps 


3rd  Week  - 1913  to  1923 


1, 

2o 

30 


4o 


Stravinsky: 
Ravels 
Bart ok s 


Sto2*y  of  a Soldier;  Les 
Tomheau  de  Couperin 
Second  String  Quartet 
Mr,  Chappie 


Satie  and  wLe-s  Six** 


Kooes 


Saties  So crate 

Experimental  MusiesVareses  Octandres 

Ionisations 


Baba;  Quarter- tone  Music 

Mechanical  Music 

The  Influence  of  Jazz  on  Modern  Music?  Mr,  Bernstein 
St  favi  a sky;  Rag-  time 


Milhaud; 

Honegger; 

Ravels 


Greet! onof  the  World 
Concertino  for  Piano 
Violin  Sonata 


4th  Week  - 1923  to  1930 


1 c 

2. 

3 o 
4c 


Stravinsky; 
da  Pallas 

Blochs 

Roussels 
Prokofieff s 
Kurt  Weills 
American.  Music 
Ives; 

Sessions; 

Thomson; 

Coplands 


Octet;  Symphony  o.f  Psalms 
Concerto  for  Harpsichord 
Concerto  Grosso 

Mr*  Chappie 
Third  Symphony 
Prodigal  Son 
Three  Penny  Opera 
in  the  Twenties;  Mr*  Bernstein 
Songs 

Piano  Sonata 

Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts 
Music  for  the  Theatre 


5th  Week  - 1930  to  1940 

lo  Berg;  Violin  Concerto;  Lyric  Suite;  Lulu 

2o  Hindemiths  Mathis  der  Maler;  Four  Hand  Piano  Sonata  (Mr.  Chappie) 

3o  Shcstakovitch?  Piano  Quintet;  Symphonies 
4*  North  American  Music  in  the  Thirties; 

Chavez;  Sinfonia  India 

Harris;  Third  Symphony 

Piston;  Carnival  Song 

Wmo  Schumaas  Festival  Overture  


3or  x IwOUiL-  -3y.it s>y„  1.9  ’jo tor 

/OTslKNOQII,  July  11,  at  4:30  .'.V  . 
i-QflCKKT  by  the  p;.?C)rJ3TRA  cl  DbBiRTi.terr  V 

rt : •iV.TKS-COIiCISRg?  h /U jL 


program; 


hayd n 


SYLiHlONY  |To.  99 

I Adagio;  Vivace  assai 

II  Adagio 

III  Menuotto;  allegretto 

IV  Vivaeo 


Conductor:  Robert  Seller 


BEi^IilOTSM 


SllMiOKY  No, 


Adagio  molto;  allegro  con  brio 
II  Larghetto 


Conductor:  Walter  Hencll 

PSmO  CONCERTO  Uo0  4 

Allegro  moderate 

Soloist:  Rita  XaPlante 
Conductor:  Walter  Hendl 


BELTHCVEN 

I 


\ 


Baldwin  Piano 

The  audience  is  recuested  to  refrain  from  smoking 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ■ 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Director 

FRIDAY  EVENING- ,j  July  17,  at  8 s 30 


CONCERT  by  the  ORCHESTRA  of  DEPARTMENT  V in  the  THEATRE  CONCERT 


PROGRAMM  1 


HAYDN 


SYMPHONY  No,  88 


I Adagio;:  Allegro 
II  Largo 

III  Minuet to-Allegretto 

IV  Allegro  con  spi rites© 

Conductors  Frederick  Fennell 


MENDELSSOHN  ■ PIANO  CONCERTO  in  W MINOR 

Soloists  Hilda  Banks 
Conductors  Lukas  Foss 


COPLAND 


BALLET  SUITE  - BILLY  THE  KID 


Conductors  Lukas  Foss 


Baldwin  Piano 

The  audience  is  requested  to  refrain  from  smoking  in  the  Theatre 


t 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
Serge  Kousaevitzky,  Director 


C H AM B S R 


SUNi^Y  EVENING , July  19  1942,  at  8 s 30  in  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 


F R 0 G R A M M E 


BEETHOVEN 


TRIO  in  C MINOR,  Opus  1,  No,  3 


• ,T  Allegro  con  brio 
Andante  caniabile 
Menuetto 
Pinal® 

Violins  Nina  Appleman 

? Cello  s Robert  Ripley 

• Piano  s Seymour  Lipkin 


EG  DAI.''! 


SCHUBERT 


STRING  QUARTET  Opus  10 


Andante  - Allegr© 


Violin? 

Violins 
Viola  t 
8 Cello  s 


Theodor  Podnos 
Ruthabeth  Krueger 
Richard  Hagopisn 
Anthony  Sophos 


QUARTET  in  B MINOR,  Opus  postho 


I 

III  • 
IV 


Allegro 

Andante  con  mote 
Scherzos  Allegro  mol to 
Presto 


Violins  Jacob  Krachmalnick 

Violins  Gerald  Robitaille 

Viola  s Jerome  Lipson 

‘Cello  s Marion  Davies 


Baldwin  Pi  mo 


A/i  f'  r 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CEK.TER 
Serge  ICoussevitzky,  Director 


C H AMBER  M U 3 I 0 
0 0 N 0 E R T 

SUNBA3T  EVENING,  July  26,  at  8s  50  la  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HAUL 


P R 0 G R A M M j; 

HAHN 

STRING  QUARTET  Opus  54,  No,  1 

I 

n 

hi 

IV 

Allegro  eon  brio 
Allegretto 

Minuetto : Allegretto 

Finale:  Presto 

Violin; 

Violin 

Viola; 

Cello: 

Theodore  Podnoa 
Robert  Sushel 
Stanley  Solomon 
Eileen  Kelly 

MILHAUD 

STRING  QUARTET  No.  7 in  B FLAT  MAJOR 

I 

XI 

III 

IV 

Moderement  snim© 
Doux  et  sans  hate 
Lent 

Vi f et  gai 

Violin: 

Violin: 

Violas 

Gallos 

Nina  Appleman 
Melvin  Ritter 
Harold  Serin 
Anthony  Sophos 

BmSaOVBS 

SEPTET  Opus  20 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Adagio  - Allegro  eon  brio 
Adagio  oantabila 
Tempo  di  Mamet  to 
Tesna  con  Variazioni 
Scherzo 

Andante  con  moto  alia  marcia;  Presto 

Violin: 

Violas 

Cello; 

Double 

Bass: 

Walter  Trample:* 
Dorothy  Fennall 
Helen  Bull is 

James  Haraet 

Clarinets  Henry  Guliek 
Horn:  Harold  Meek 

Bassoon:  Ira  Le  venter 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CHJPER. 
Serge  Kouasovitzisy-,  Director 

c h .if  m b ;h:  r 

0 0 K C £ R T 


SUNDAY  EVEilKG  j August  2, 


at  8 s 30  in  CHAMBER.  MUSIC  HALL 


P R 0 G R A M M JB 

miss  PIANO  QUARTET  Op.  15  in  0 MDIQR 


Allegro  znolto  moderate 
Soberses  Allegro  vivo 
Adagio 

Allegro  laolte 


Pianos 

Violins 

Violas 

’Cellos 


Rita  LaP Xante 
Lillian  Levy 
Abraham  Skeratsk 
Robert  Ripley 


Hii.D22irm 


WOODWIKD  QUINTET  Op,  24  No.  3 

Playful,,  moderately  fast 

Walts 

Placid  mid  simple 
In  rapid,  quarters 
Vary  lively 


Pluto? 
Oboes  , 
Clarinet s 
Homs 
Bassoons 


Kenneth  Emeiy 
Join  Eoliaea 
David  .Glaser 
Harold  Mask 
Ira  Deventer 


BRAI-EiS 


TRIO  in  B MAJOR  0p«  8 
{ Zwelt  e Ausgab  a ) 


Allegro  eon  brio 
Sober so  Allegro  molt a 

Adagio 
Allegro 


Pianos 
Violins 
9 Cellos 


Seynour  LIpkin 
Jacob  Krachmalaick 
Marian  Davies 


Balthvin  Piano 


/ 


SB] 


rtstti 


BRAHMS 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
S '•} rge  K oue :iev?  t 3£y , Direct-'* 

0 K A .1  B E fi 

C 0 K G E E T 


.'..DAY  .EVENING,  August  9 . 


5G 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 


P H 0 G R A M M 1 


STRIPS  QUARTET  Op.  33  No. 


i::i  E-flat  MAJOR 


iLl  x aro  mode  rate , Cant  abi  X® 


Scherzo  - Allegro 
La  ?g;o~  sost  enut  o 
Ei-ial©  - Presto 

Violin 
Vi oliE 
Viola 
Cello 


Me.lT.in  Ritter 
Joseph  Pepper 
Stanley  Solomon 
Helen  Eullis 


SONATA  HOE  PIANO 3 FLUTE ? 0330E,  AND  BASSOON 
{1924) 


Allegretto 
Adagio  Doloroao 
Vivace  e energico 


Piano 

Flute 

Oboe 

Bassoon 


Margaret  Denison 
Kenneth  Emery 
Rayponc'.  Toubman 
Gabriel  Selig 


PIANO  Q30AE.TET  Op.  25  in  G MINOR 

Allegro 

Intermezzo  - allegro  ms.  non  troppo 

Andante  con  moto 

Rondo  alia  Zingarese  - Presto 

Piano  Dari  d Garvey 

Violin  Rutheleth  Krueger 

Viola  Harold  Sorin 

Cello  Mari  or.  Davies 


THE  l:EReCb]!I,KE'  MSEC  CENTER 
So  rg®  tC  o u a oevl  t zky  IH  roc  tor 


£ a A A E E R MUSIC 
£ C N C E R 2 


SUNDAY  MOfOilHG,  August  IS*  at  III 06  in  CHAMBER  MUSIC  .A. 


P F 0 S A M to  £ 


90schei*:;ie  • 


n?) 


AHFOKL;  v'j: :3 


OT;’.!T,< 


A : ■ ■■ a <?  ©csa  taoto 
' • : .;  a : x 

A?  ;va 

Sex  ;o  « ‘.IXe^r-  :-r  a act© 


i&olvi  : 'H  t ter  Ytelia 

P @pp%?  YJLolln 

OX*: a Be'y-sJkt  V ids 

i-..v-vc3Yi *:  &■  •’••all© 

■ a . . ■ C b1  1 © 

4 __ 


PIAM?  .AFTET  T,H£ 
WORE  :■  ■ 0 EZB 


a i i 

> jg  ; .;  r *t  j&rt:  to 


iVa.t®  All  ' 

A a . te-:  Tt  uttplsi* 
Je  1-3 : ?c.i 
Ref  &r  Cl pie? 


Piano 
( 1 L . 


QPAKTT?!’  Op,  44  Ho  2 1!  E 3 


4.1. ::  .;<33®t  ..‘.passionate: 

: or  ■ ....;  la  .-  ri  roll  • 

in  a ■■' 

Vi"  A.::.  fcStO 


i ippj  tom 
‘hr  6f  : : .0.1 

Ba  'ol  : cltt 
Air.  • . 0 , j : %] 


Violin 

VUlin 

Viola 

Call© 


THE  BERKiiim  .flit  1 3 CHU'ER 
Sa  rge  Eous  aa v ; t zk  y v L re c t or 


TEE  OPERA  BSPaI  TvlJ  I,T 

Herb  art  Gri  I 

:ht;  ?ik 

present  i? 

0 PS  R A 

Monday  Evening,  Jul?  27,  at  6.»4'  p*m.  in  tho 
Theatre  Concent  Is U 


at  rats 

IfPIlEOS,  Act  ill,  Scene  1 
ir  Fngllsfc. 

Orpl  ana 
Furl dice 

Adelaide  Abbot 

■Ibsl  ABDUCTION  E3U.‘.  FAS  DEBAGtlO 

Act  II s i cene  1,  t>~3 
is  English 

Osftcd,  a 
Padrtllo 

Loi  & Mae'lalio: 

Pi!  CJNIS 

IA  BOPJlvlI.  „ Act  HI 

in  Italian 

Rode-  L'fo 
Musette 
Custom  He ;se 
•%»t  jeaut 
Ad'  0 :f  1 eial 

'.aura  Ca  vi:  el  i ano 

'■  -obr/H  I •••:•  ar 
otn.  Css  sidy 

m ■-  ■»&.. . i 

Sill  TAKAs 

THE  BARTERED  BR1DF 
Act  III,  :3eanes  t-  a?  : 6 
in  English 

auretta  Carver 
esorge  1 .riser 

Gk.'S.AWDl  .: 

PQ  ?GY  .AKD  BESS 

k r -in6  X.L£« 

c.U-ua  £ as  bur;  t 

“arses  Pen  so 

belle  ? . o *.  a 
yrca  fiy.n 

Opera  Depar  litent; 

tTAQKD  BYs 
COSU5C’,.  .:!>  B ir: 

:-.>0®IEs  Ce.  1 i st  Ro  ; it  ■■  X ■ 1 1;  'mat  . '.  aim ; 


Musi  c a.  ..  Preparation  h}  . -:*is  £ks.  ;.ovsl; /,  . ei  x Wc.  *®c , ®u  Gr igor , 

Leonard  Bernstein,  L teas  Foss,  .v.arg:-.ret  Lei abaci 

so@ai«  Investiture  by  Eleanor  Goldsixi  t.-,  Dorothy  Coha:..  . ir  ie  Scot-1. 

Ally  “an  /raer;  gar  , Gobertn  Rus  dl  lb?  *bar.  Br-il, 
Iconise  Rnihaei,  iuyam-  Gra:\  CaiiA  -.Is  Speyer, 

*1111  Steiner 

3a..  d#;  a Pie  no 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
S ergs  Koussevitzky,,  Director 


LECTURE  *.  CONCERT  PLAIN  CHANT  AND  ■hQTfJI' 

THE  DEPARTMENT  of  MUSIC  and  CULTURE 
and 

OLIH  DOWNES 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY  18,  at  3s  00,  in  the  SHED 


PART  I 


1,  a,  Gregorian  Chant  - "Pange  Lingua'”  for  unison  chorus 
bo  Hebrew  plain  chant  examples  - sole  and  organ, 

Co  Dufay  ~ "Range  Lingua”  - unison  and  three-part  chorus 


P.o  ‘ Leoninus 


2 part  organum  - solo,  chorus  and  accompaniment 


3o  a 3 Spanish  Mot  at 

b o Dunstable 


"Maria  mEtrem”  - soprano  chorus  and  accompaniment 
"Hymn  to  the  Virgin”  TO  ” 


4o  Dufay 


"Gloria"  -•  voices  and  brass  instruments 


PART  II 


5o 


9.o 

bo 


Constanzo  Porta  "In  Die  Yirtutis  Tuae"  - a eappella  chorus 
Taverner  Selections  from  "Western©  Wynde  -Mass"  - chorus 


6o  a0  Byrd 

b0  Eerrabosco 


"In  Nomine"  - Chamber  Orchestra 
"In  Nomine"  - 


7„  Byrd 

8o  Eroberger 

9o  S chut  z 


"Christa  qui  lux  es  at  dies"  - sole  quintet 
Toccata  - Organ 

"Give  Ear  0 Lord"  - two-part  women 11  s chorus 


10 o Pachelbel 


llt  a»  Odafe 
bo  Sirola 


12 0 Alain 


Ehgen  ueber  das  Magnificat  - Piano 
PART  III 

"Lord  have  mercy"  - 2 solo  baritones  & chorus  a eappella 

"Life  and  deeds  of  the 
Holy  Brothers  Cyril 

and  Methodius"  2 solo  baritones  & chorus  a eappella 
"Litanies"  « Organ 


Baldwin  Piano 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
Serge  Kou33evitzk:ys  Director 


LECTURE  - CONCERT 


DRAMATIC  iUSIC 


THE  DE^ARTfviEWT  of  MUSIC  snd  CULTURE 
0LXN  DOWNES 


SATURDAY  AJTERMOOU , JULY  25.,  at  3:00  in  the 
THEATRE  CONCERT  HALL 


PART  1 


lo  Gabrieli 


Canzoa  VII 


4 trumpets,  4 horns* 
and  8 trombones 


2„  Vecchi  # "1 'Amfiparnaeso"  Act  I,  Scene  1 

So  Ban chi a ri  "La  Pazzia  Senile” 


double  quintet  and  trio 


vocal  sextet*  strings, 
flutes  and  harp 


4«  Monteverdi  sf  Comb at t linen t o di  Tancredi  e Clorin&a”  Yves  Tinayre8  sole,  baritone 

Tenor  and  Soprano  solos 
Willi  .am  Bales  and  Nona 
Shuman  - dancers 
With  accompaniment  of 
string  orchestra  and  piano 


PART.  II 


5o  Lully 


e.o  Overture  to  "Le  Bourgeois  Genti Ihomma”  string  orchestra 
b»  Scene  from  ”Amidor<  Yves  Tinayre,  solo 

Nymph,,  chorus  and  orchestra 


6.  Handel 


Scene  from  ” Arm!  da  abbandonata® 


contralto  solo  and 
string  orchestra 


7„  Purcell 


Spirit  and  Goblin  Scene  from 
'•Ling  Arthur” 


soprano  and  baritone  soles* 
chorus  and  orchestra 


The  audience  is 


Baldwin  Piano 

requested  to  refrain  frora  Bracking  in  the  Theatre 


TEE  BERKSHIRE  MUSK  G -UTiF 
Serge  Koussevi  ; ary,,  U ..  roster 


LECTURE  - CONCERT  FOLK  SONGS  and  MADRIGALS 

THE  DEPARTMENT  of  Ml'SIC  .AND  CULTURE 
and 

OLXE  DO/vNES 


SATURDAY  AFTER!  CON,  AUGUST  Ia  at  3?  00  in  the 
‘ CH.fi/iBER  MUSIC  BALL 


Anon 

PAR?  I 

"Sumer  is  leumen  In.”' 

Hia2.ll  chorus  a aappella 

Dufay 

e.o 

"■La  belle  se  slet”) 

b. 

"Mon  euer  me  fait") 

string  quartet a solo  voices 

Anon 

""  a Mo?  d»  Moy" 

string  and  vocal  quartet 

Anon 

a» 

• PAR?  II 

"Der  Welt  hat  sich  entlaubet 

") 

lease 

b» 

"Bau  emlied* 

) snail  chorus  and  quintet 

Jennequln 

cs 

"Rsveey  Yenir* 

) 

Holboirr.e 

a0 

"Bona  Speranta 

Ahyfchoir  8 

b3 

"Buy  new  Broome"  J 

X r€)S 

c. 

String  Fantasy  ) 

solo  group  and  strings 

Anon 

cl  o 

"Silly  poor  Joas") 

Gibbons 

3c 

"Cries  of  London5*) 

Playford' 

English  folk-dances 

folk  dancers  and  strings 

Baldf/Lt  Piano 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIS  CJsNTBR  - Tan|lewood,  Lea/.  r,  Mejss 


STUDIES  IN  TEE.  WILL  TO  CLIW.TH 


Lac ten  Price 


The  as  storied  acres  of  Tanglewood  ace  Identified  v-?i  th  two  arts; 
literature 8 by  the  pen  of  Hawthorne  in  the  If to  century,  end  music 
in  this.,  the  SOtfe.  Now,  as  then,  Tanglewood  is  a clearing  in  the 
wilderness  hewn  out  of  the  forest  by  the  axes  of  pioneers.  To  be 
a novelist  in  the  America  of  1842  was  a desperate  business. ^ In 
the  Preface  to  his  Scarlet  Letter  Hawthorne  imagines  v.?hat  hie  Puritan 
ancestors:,  would  have  thought  of  him; 

"What  is  he?  ’murmurs  one  gray  shadow  of  my  forefathers  to  the 
other o *h  writer  of  story-books?  What  kind  of  a business  in  life , - 
what  mode  of  glorifying  God,  or  being  serviceable  to  mankind  in  his 
day  and  generation, -may  that  be-?  Why,  the  degenerate  fellow  might 
as  well  have  been  a fiddler !*” 


And  yet,  as  literature  became  the  dominant  art  in  America  of 
.the  19th"  century;  so  in  the  20th,  our  dominant  art  bids  fair  to  be 
music o 


'Ji‘. 


My  st-bleot,  the  creative  orooess.  is  not  ambitious  is  is 
nothing  Iras  than  the  universe  itself,  or,  as  our  frionds  the  _ 
astronomers  now  correct  us  to  say,  universes  m general . So  let 
us  begin  by  isolating  a small  fragment  of  one*  universe;  namely, 
the  creative  process  in  the  individual. 

Thorn  is  a common  experience  which,  I suppose,  we  have  all 
had  as  school,  children-  We  were  in  mathematl  cs , advanced  algebra 
perhaps,  or  those  original  propositions  in  solid  geometry,  or  even 
those  cantankerous  concrete  problems  at  the  tack  of  the  old  arith- 
metic, (which  accomplished  mathematicians  tell  me  the/  often  found 
herder  than  calculus) —you  will  remember  them;  a man  rows  uj  the 
Penobscot  River,  starting  from  Bucksport,  ae  the  rate  of- four  miles 
an  hour;  the  river  flows  at  a speed  of  six  dies  an  hour,  hut  the 
tide  Ls  flowing  upstream  at  the  rate  of  three  and  one-half  miles 
an  hour.  Then,  as  I remember,  the  poor  devil  breaks  i\n  oar  and 
has  to  scull  with  the  other  at  bwc  miles  an  hour!  Hot;  long  will, 
it  take  him  to  go  from  Buoksport  to  Bangor? 

We  struggled  with  It  the  whole  evening „ Ho  go i Then  father, 
who  had  been  all  through  this  himself,  said  to  go  to  bed.  To  bed 
accordingly  we  went— beaten-,  to  all  appearances;  to  s'  eep,  never- 
theless, «he  sleep  of  the  just.-  or  of  the  young.. . .Next  morning, 
on  the  Instant  of  waking,  —flash!  *»•  we  ).ad  it,.  Perfectly  simple, 
the  whole  solution  in  our  heaSTsT  Noth!  ig  to  do  but  grt  up  and 
write  down,  the  figures. 

This  discourse  of  min©  is  .a  Theme  with  Variations.  Contrary 
to  customary  form,  you  have  heaa-TTSe  Tire t*' variation  before  the 
theme  Vie  are  now  ready  to  beer  the  throe."  It  is  stal  ed  by  the 


.8th  cent.  ry  enoh  composer,  Gretry: 

^.VhQi  an.  artist  whc  is  oocupiad  with  a graat  subject 
goes  to  bee.  at  night,  his  brain  continues  to  work 
out  hlngs  in  spite  of  himself  whether  he  is  asleep 
or  only  half  i sleef a » 0 Then  when  he  goes  to  his  study 
he  is  astonished  to  find  all  his  difficulties  are 
solved.  The  night  man  has  den©  all  that:  the  day 

man  is  often  nothing  but  his  scribe. wl0 

Such  an  experience  - the  solution  of  problems  by  subconscious 
process  ■=  is  no  exclusive  possession  of  genius a It  is  quite  common 
amon^  conparat  vely  unschooled  persons  (though  life  may  have 
schooled  them  better  than  an:  university)  and  they  have  a homely 
phrase  for  it.  They  say,  "Let  m©  sleep  on  it."  Dr.  Me Fee  Campbell, 
Professor  of  psychiatry  in  tl  e Harvard  Medical  School,  has  said  to 
ns , '‘There  are  decisions  in  life  which  we  are  not  qualified  to  make 
consciously:  They  are  too  complex:  they  require  the  totality  of 
all  our  faculties o By  waitings  they  seem  to  be  decided  for  us, 
though  actually  we  are  do  Lag  the  problem  subconsciously  while  we 
wait*" 

All  the  same,  we  wouldn’t  have  had  the  solution  next  morning., 
if  we  hadn't  sweated  ove r ft  the  evening  before 0 For  this,  too, 
the  country  people  have  a proverb:  "God  will  send  the  victuals, 

but  he  will  not  cook  the  dinner The  same  thing  is  even  tetter 
said  by  Jacques  Dunois  in  the  cathedral  scene  of  Shaw’s  She  Jc^yio 
(Dunois  if'  speaking  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans): 

n o 0 oby  my  faith,  1 shall  never  deny  that  it  was  in. 
your  sign  that  we  conquered <>  But  I tell  you  as  a 
soldier  that  C!-o&  is  no  man’s  daily  drudge,  and  no 
maid’s  either c . . .If  w©  trust  to  Clod  to  do  the  work 
we  should  do  ours©  .ves , we  shall  bs  defeated;  and 
serva  us  right! n Z„ 

"The  work  we  should  do  ourselves,”  the  primary  task  of  learning 
to  concentrate j,  - let  us  com©  to  that,  another  common  experience «, 
Daily  drudgery  it  is:  to  sit  still,  it  may  be,  evening  after  ©ven= 

' ing,  in  solitude  with  thoughts  focused  on  a given  problem,  hour  after 
houi'o  The  brain  is  an  idle  log:  it  likes  to  wander,  firstt  off  in 
this  direction,  until  it  Is  brought  bask  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck 
and  set  squarely  to  the  task  straight  ahead  of  it:  then,  in  e few 
vomants,  It  is  off  in  another  direction,  until  brought  back  by  Its 
hind  leg  and  set  squarely  again  to  the  task  straight  ahead  of  ib0 
Finally  it  realizes  the.  1 its  master  means  business  and  stops  trying 
to  run  away„  This  discipline  may  go  cn  for  days,  for  weeks,  and 
we  seem  to  bs  getting  nowhere;  then  one  evening,  of  a sudden,  comes 
a freshet  of  ideas  - the  pen9  - of,  it  may  be,  the  brush,  or  the 
chisel  ox*  t:.e  bew  arm  moves  fast,  free,  end  confident  for  hears  - 

1,  Rome in  Roiland:  Some  Musicians  of  Former  lay s e pg0  312 
2c  Shaw:  St*  Joan:  Scene  VA  pg,  07 


at  the  e-?a  o.t  v:hiek  aeisiure  one  c-c.ti.es  to  wish  a feelir  mi  :vm<1  of 
elation  and  block  chagrin  * "Yes,  but  why-  oaar-ot  I go  bis  u>u;:r£ 
da yTw  A hi  so  oar  cc.m  when  one  ea.  ;;.  at  3. ear- 5 for  lore*  :»e.i;- ' :d3 ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  one  hare  beer;:  doing  it  . '?'u;  ' <1  v,  ; 

the  seemingly  inactive  hours  are  when  the  real  work  is 
when  the  :r$or>.'-6 asentiala  are  being  re  jec  ted  and  el  lain*  ':.-©d,  faring 
the  ground  Sax  the  cae  right  solution:  "the  light  man  v-.s  done  .*11 
that;4'’  t :g  evening  when  your  thoughts  and  year  link  l'i?  l iy  m e. 

so  easily  ware  ualy  the  harvest  Iran  thoree  long;  ^easciu  ? !xr.ui ’ tfe  - 
tion5  these  seemingly  barren  seasons  of  autunu  plowing  «?nd  v.U:  ter 
wheat c 

Suppcae  wo  call  that  the  Second  Tgrlatlon » a»c1  whe-r  thin  ore. c™ 

tiofe  of  conceal  ration  is  continued  over  years,  Tor  the  ‘-.a  part 

of  a lif-.rr.im30  the  principles  of  form  and  structure  become  no  in* 
grained  with  the  mind  of  an  artist  that  he  applfs  thee-  in  their 

extreme  <jo.ipl02-.iiy  3.3  i'--  were  by  instinct*  la.  his  act  of  irac.ting 

he  stand.-,  uuts5.de  of  time,  controlling,  within  the  frame -w:-fk  o::  his 
art-form,  past,  present,  and  future  all  at  one  end  ths  m meat. 

You  may  ku  this  if  you  .follow  feigner  day  by  day  in  Me  Lali^aii 
to  Mathilda  Weaendonok  while  he  is  comp*  -sing  Mu;  -:.  '<  .ol 

y ou  ¥y  tlwTW.y  in  which  the  nost  i?  .tries to  probloa,:  of 

structure  arc  solved  air.es  t unconsciously  by  hi -3  cr eat iv©  •. tfaiu.lv jA 
and  ho vi-  foil  jlfcous  turn;:  of  composition  come  to  hi;-:.,  as  1 b ware  by 
accident  : -’"the  best  things"  {he  writes  to  Mas*  '-Vesendcuois:}  "cook 
to  me  ?u:-ib:i  ddsn,  unbesot'  ?ht  • the  readiest,9  as  sleep  to  tf^uemv  «?f 
(May  82,  1 59  j , He  is  surprised  at  himself.  t!X  have  ;•  .'.ret  been 
playing  through  the  finished,  worked- out  first  half  of  ay  • fc, 
and  had  to  tell  myself  what  lea::  God  once  told  himself  when  < 
found  "hr,  P..U  was  goc-d I I have  nobody  to  p?ai j©  me,  uiy-  uoiv  i-ban 
clear  Crcd  ha.T’kken  - oii'-e  6030  years. back  - 1 •.- u :u>,  a,  .ug  uu  •: 
things , 1 told  myself,  Richard,  you ’re  a dev  1,1  of  a Is  low ': w ~ 

(June  E,  ’59)  lo 

Here  Tat  *s  pause  for  two  definition  .3 : I use  the  ;.m  * 'a:  eati  ve- 

to include  the  art  of  the  performer  and  executant,  - .'.  whit  U 1 
think  thcrie  artists  fill  readily  agree ; the  art  of  tlu  ;.ro  u stral 
conductor,  for-  example,  Is  generally  recognised  as  era ..  biv-  , ' though 
only  within  the  past  half  century,  or,  on©  might  eJis.ou;  say , within 
the  past  twemy-f ive  ye s,  and  seconds  in  what  .follows  I jkfe.ll 
treat  mured c as  any  other-  literature  or  art,  all  of  the-  being  sub* 
jest  to  it::-  jju©  or  3lar’ lar  laws  c£  th©  crea  prace  u 

So  our  na ; t Jarliticjv  comas  from  pi'ose  d;caaua,  and  is  b;?  t.fcs 
KorwegSm  plu„ wrlght,  Henrik  Ibsen:  :iIorg  before  ‘a  sou  unoe  was 
. itten,  inv  mte ; and  studied,  in  its  it  ranches,  the 

l:if  e«his  -u:  :-y  o.i  the  characters  who  were  to  mry©  ir,  bis  'play., 

Nothing  u.:knomp  Sc  :£g  c r.  fchehr  exparion  -30 , a ah  Tc  ne’-j'Xy  t so 
years,  Ilka  a coral  ins  ot,  he  was-  nailding  -.0  *c.hs  set :v;te  - beta 
in  silence  . Odd  llt&lo  rb  jeoi-s,  fet.  ichor-,  waist  repre  pi  © 

lo  Riche-. i*d  Ws-.-gner  to  Msthild©  ivsserdcmck.  ug,  li;> 


to  ..  t toe:  er  ringed  on  his  vriting~tab.le . and  ware  nevsr  go  be 

I c 2&s  d -it  them  inti  ..9  as  if  by  some  feat  of  black  magic , 
tr - i into  living  persona ; typical  and  yet  individualc * 0 
act.  rl  v ting  down  of  the  dialogue  often  was  swift  a ad  easy, 

■ i th  pei  Loc.  of  ncubaticn  v/as  complete. ; 1,  There  is  a certain 

ce  : ) trie  method  o:  Ibsen’s  Finnish  neighbour,  lr9  3i  elius: 
"His  ireu'cd  o'  cocoes  it  ion  is  to  sketch  and  rescetch.  This  goes  on 
long  ecd  in  suon  detail  that  when  it  is  done  the  work  may  bo 
said  to  be  i^inisVied.  The  writing  out  in  full  store  may  take  only 
two  or  three  feeks."  2c  What  we  are  observing  in  each  of  these 
case 3 is  tha  Incorporation  of  technical  skill  with  the  primary 
creative  pro cos 3 of  the  artist,  so  that  they  construct  as  easily 
as  they  ooncs.ive.  One  may  see  this  in  the  verb  used  by  Michael 
Angelo  tc  de  scribe  bis  method  in  scalp  ture.  He  says  that  he  loosed 
his  statue  from  the  marble.  That  is,  the  form  of  "his  figure  was 
so  clear  to  his  mind  that  mallet  and  chisel  were  merely  freeing 
it  from  extraneous  c.aterial  The  imaginary  figure  might  be,  as 
was  that  of  his  David,  carried  in  nis  thought  over  a period  of 
years „ Indeed,  su.ch~areative  concepts  may  become  the  escorts  of 
genius  throughout  tie  better  part  of  a lifetime,  as  the  theme  for 
Schiller’s  (JU  to  Jcy  in  Beethoven’s  9t.h  Symphony  found  its  final 
form  only  in  1324,  after  having  first  occurred  to  him  at  Bonn  in  his 
young  manhood o 

Time  is  alchemist « A3  there  are  seasons  in  the  life  of  a man 
when  it  takes  more  courage  not  to  earn  money  than  to  earn  money, 
so  in  the  husbandry  of  a creative  artist  there  come  days  when  it 
takes  more  stamina  to  idle  :-han  to  labour,  Goethe  is  speaking  to 
Eckermanr ; 

"But  there  are  in  poetry  things  that  cannot  be 
forced?  we  must  await  favorable  hours  to  give 
us  what  wa  cannot  get  by  mental  determination.* 

(March  <31,  185>0}; 

\ 

and  again : 

counsel  is  to  force  nothing  and  rather  tc 
trifle  and  sleep  away  all  unproductive  days 
hours,  than  bn  such  days  to  compose  some » 
thing  which  will  afterwards  give  no  pleasure 

Often,  after  prolonged  effort  without  much  result,  it.  is  when  we 
relax  that  the  idea  wanted  swirls  in  on  the  back  eddy,  And  yes, 
men  may  carry  creative  ideas  in  their  bones  for  decades,  even 
wondering  in  '••-heir  secret  hearts  whether  the  work  will  ever  come 
into  beirg  at  all;  when,  one  day,  of  a sudden,  when  least  expected 
and  perhaps  in  some  grotesquely  incongruous  spot,  it  starts,  it 

1.  Edmund  Gosse:  Life  of  Ibsen,  pg.  240 

2,  Con reran t on  with  Mrs.  Katherine  lives,  daughter  of  Sibelius* 
Helsinki;  1832 

cke.i  ■ lar.r  : Oqn.^r,se.tlonj?  with  Goethe*  jveryman’s  Library:  pg*  251 
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stirs,  it  gathers  momentum,  it  goes  of  itself,  is  composed  easily, 
almost  effortlessly  in  the  space  of  a few  weeks,  or  a few  months; 
and  all  the  author  seems  to  be  doing  is  race  panting  after  his 
beloved  conception,  in  a state  between  exhilaration  and  breathless  - 
ness.  The  penalty  of  not  taking  time,  the  penalty  of  plucking 
your  apples  before  they  are  ripe,  was  pronounced  upon  Voltaire  by 
d* Alembert o Voltaire  sent  him  the  Ms.  of  Olympia  with  a note 
saying,  "This  tragedy  was  the  work  of  six  days."  D’Alembert  re- 
plied: "Monsieur  should  not-  have  rested  on  the  seventh."  I. 

There  are  no  rules.  The  mere  act  of  setting  to  work,  prompting 
or  no  prompting},  inspiration  or  no  inspiration,  may  produce  the  im- 
petus necessary 'to  creation;  to  occupy  ourselves  with  details 
secondary  to  the  central  theme,  to  pursue  con tributary  studies,  - 
this  may  generate  fresh  images  and  set  us  cff  on  a macl  career  of 
composition o One  of  my  frien  s,  a clergyman,  says:  "If  the  Holy 
Ghost  Isn’t  ii  my  study  at  9,00  o’clock  Monday  morning,  be  doesn’t 
know  his  business c”  There  are  no  rules.  Sash  must  find  his  own. 

And  this  Is  true  not  only  of  all  artistic  creation;  but  of  all 
daily  living.  "The  golden  rule  is  that  there  is  no  golden  rule e n 
In  fhe.se  deeper  issues „ no  one  can  help  us  but  God . And  when  I say 
God;  unlike  many  persons,  1 mean  God:  not  the  venerable  old  party 
with  whiskers  in  Renaissance  religious  painting:  I mean  the  spirit 
that  creates:  the  animating  force  of  the  universe  or  universes 

(if  that  is  the  way  astronomers  insist  that  it  be  said);  1 mean 
that  from  which  all  creation  springs  and  that  to  which  all  creatures 

return,  « the  immense,  ineffable  reservoir  of  all-being. 

* 


* * 

Our  Fourth  Variation  is  by  Beethoven  himself.  It.  is  a piece  of 
advice  wETchTs  gave  "Els  pupil,  the  Archduke  Rudolph?  in  a letter 
dated  "July  1st  (?) , 1823."  Being  only  four  years  before  his  death 
and  the  year  he  was  completing  his  9th  Symphony,  it  is  the  more 
authoritative : 

"Let  Y.  1.  Ho  (Your  Imperial  Highness)  continue  specially 
to  accustom  yourself  to  note  clown  at  once,  when  at  the 
pianoforte,  any  ideas  that  may  come  to  you;  for  that 
purpose  you  ought  to  have  a small  table  near  the  piano- 
forte, By  such  means  not  only  will  the  imagination  be 
strengthened,  but  cne  Learns  also  how  to  fix  at  the 
moment  the  most  out-of-the-way  ideas 2r 

There  seems  to  be  some  electrical  connection  between  fluency  of 
thought  and  "activity*  (physical  or  mental)"  in  the  presence  of 
thought."  3, 

Let  me  ofier  a low-brow  illustration . You  remember  the 
"automat"  restaurants  where,  by  dropping  a nickle  in  the  slot,  you 

1.  Lytton  Btrachey:  Books  and  Characters.  pg„  131 

2.  Shedlook:  Letters  of  Beethoven  Vol.  II.  pg.  263 


So 


Whitehead '■  s Phrase 


a :u  . t sandwich*  Whet  you.  did.  sc,  another  uandv.lch  immsd- 
i up  the  crftomat  aa.d  cculc  be  taken  out  by  tii  appihg  in 
3,  Blit  if  you  did  not  drop  in  the  first  n icicle,  he 

i might  ? ;y  tier©  till  it  spoiled,  ard  ; otfc:  ag  happen 

.1  is,  by  tolng  -some  tiling  about  the  first  .dee,  we  get 

b io  1 or  ve . ar  d so  on,  until  the  ideas  cone  in  floo  .a,  e.Imos  • 

fas  ter  th  <n  \ •*  car  ;esj>  up  dth  them.  I night  add  that  ti  er©  is 
.1  u -.a  mysterious  virtue  in  the  purgation  of  the  body  « 
t it  1 ia.;  ><2  worntrot .sly  alarilied  by  the  stirring**  p ci  the  vita 
j Alcoa  • . » ir  : t may  not*  Be:?©  again  there  are  no  rules s That  works 
tire  na;  .ot  work  the  naxt  * and  the  reverse  is  a so  i rue . 

of  experiment  by  trial  ancl  error  is  at  once  the 
peril  am  the  glory  of  the  creative  artist  and  the  fro©  spirit. 

Thus  die  rice  \t  inspiration  may  be  effort,  hany  a performing 
c *t.ist  wf  icht  himsidj  how  io  start  at  top  spaed,  as  a Greek  scholar 
commissioned  to  transit  te  the  Iliad . began  Like  Homer  himself  9 i¥in 
!>i  things”  : iter  ally,  warming  up  to  his  task  hj  trans- 
iting pc  ss  if  as  ir.  the  middle  of  the  epic  first;  then  when  ha 
turned  be  those  tremem  ous  openin  g pages,  he  was  already  $• oing  under 
fill  ste'nu  Ind  the  actor  Salvini,  similarly,  used  to  come  to  the 
leatre  v me  would  be  playing  Othello,  far  example , in  the  late 

afternoon,,  pvt  on  parts  of  his  costumes,  wander  out  on  the  stage, 
go  back  end  glue  on  hie  bea  ?d,  come  out  and  chat  absently  with  the 
stage-hards,  and  so  cn  until  at  6,15  when  the  curtain  rose  he  was 
g Lready  in  .a  giaetion  completely  within  his  part  and  going  full 
blast , 

Inis  lev 3:  ng-up  pre  cess  can  result  in  strange  explosions.  One 
of  the  very  strangest  befell  Richard  Wagner  in  his  composition  of 
;>as  Rhein  go  1c  . lot  strange  to  him,  perhaps  for  he  lived,  as  you 
know'"  in" ci"  e .into  sphere  cf  miracle  (and  creditors! ) ant  said  him- 
seif  that,  "t  ia  artist  stands  in  tile  presence  of  his  art  work,  if 
such  it  truly  Is,  as  in  the  pressure  of  a riddle.”  /(Der  Kunstler 
steht  vox  : ei  am  Kur.stv.erk,  wenn  ©3  wirklich  ©in  solcb.es  1st,  wie 
v:>r  einen  Ret3el.”)f  I he  year  is  1355;  Wagner  has  been  a politi- 
cal exile  from  Germany  with  a price  on  his  head  since  1849.  For 
five  end  a he  f years  be  has  held  aloof  from  all  musical  compos 1- 
t i on . b.eenwh  J.e  tiie  libretti  of  the  Ring  have  been  written,  so  to 
sty.  back  ware-  - that  is,  1:.  ey  fried  was  written  to  explain  the 
action  of  Go  t ter daw : o i u ng : "1  iaTkure  to  explain  Siegfried,  and 
Rleingo-.d  ' r.p  Tali ' ' .Valkare . " It  is  now  tinn  to  start  "’compos  lug 
the  M:us  .c  - t cvui/v  lids.  ”Jv.y  only  object  still,”  says  fagner,  "was 
to  find  a refuge  where  I might  enjoy  th©  congenial  peace  suited  to 
some  new  arti  tic  creation."  Genoa  was  too  noisy.  (It  would  be! ) 

If  he  wanted  a really  quiet,  place,  why  didn'  t he  try  Naples? 

So  he  took  £ t earner  for  spezia,  ran  into  a storm,  was  terribly 
seasick,  ant  allied  unsteadily  to  a hotel  - which  was  also  noisy „ 
lor  i es  tt  Is  is  oily  piece  of  hard  luck.  ' In  consequence,  how- 
ever,n says  h;,  "of  having  thoughtlessly  indulged  in  ices,  I even 
get  an  attack  cf  dysentery,  which  produced  the  most  depressing  lassi 
tuds  after  my  previous  exaltation.” 


•',/e  come  new  to  Variation  Five , by  Richard  ‘.Vagner: 


"After  a night  spent  in  fever  and  sleeplessness,  I forced 
myself  to  take  a long  tramp  the  next  day  through  the 
hilly  country,  which  was  covered  with  pine  woods , It 
all  looked  dreary  and  desolate,  and  I could  not  think 
what  I should  do  there . Returning  in  the  afternoon,  I 
stretched  myself,  dead  tired,  on  a hard  couch,  awaiting 
the  Icng-desired  hour  of  sleep.  It  did  not  come;  but 
I fell  into  a kind  of  somnolent  state,  in  which  I 
suddenly  felt  as  though  I were  sinking  in  swiftly 
flowing  water0  The  rushing  sound  formed  itself  in 
my  brain  into  a musical  sound,  the  chord  of  E~flab 
major,  which  continually  reechoed  in  broken  forms; 
these  broken  chords  seemed  to  be  melodic  passages  of 
increasing  motion,  yet  the  pure  triad  of  E~flat  major 
never  changed,  but  seemed  by  its  continuance  to  impart 
infinite  significance  to  the  element  in  which  I was 
sinking*  I awoke  in  sudden  terror  from  my  doze,  feel- 
ing as  though  the  waves  were  rushing  high  above  my 
head.  I at  once  recognized  that  the  orchestral  overture 
to  the  Rhe ingold  which  must  long  have  Lain  latent  within 
me,  though  it  had  been  unable  to  find  definite  form,  had 
at  last  been  revealed  to  me.  I then  quickly  realized 
my  own  nature,  the  stream  of  life  was  not  to  flow  to  me 
from  without,  but  from  within.  I decided  to  return  to 
Zurich  immediately,  and  begin  the  composition  of  my 
great  poem.  I telegraphed  to  my  wife  to  let  her  know 
my  decision,  and  to  have  my  study  in  readiness." 

This  extraordinary  text  calls  for  two  footnotes:  (1)  by  "poem" 
he  means  tone-poem,  and  (2)  he  had  been  looking  for  a favorable 
external  environment,  only  to  be  told  by  his  creative  daimon  quite 
brusquely  - "Go  home  and  go  to  work,"  The  favorable  environment 
was  within  himself. 

That  story  was  probably  familiar  to  many  of  you:  to  some  of 

you  it  is  perhaps  a chestnut.  If  so,  then  please  regard  it,  in 
turn,  es  orchestral  prelude  to  a pronouncement  on  a much  grander 
scale,  one  of  the  noblest  Credos  of  this  faith  in  the  creative 
spirit  that  I know  of  in  any  language.  For  the  literature  of  this 
subject,  is  elusive;  it  is  everywhere  and  nowhere;  it  is  nowhere 
and  everywhere:  "now  you  see  it  and  now  you  don’t."  It  is  a 
secret  which  can  be  revealed  only  to  him  who  already  knows  it;  an 
oracle  which  speaks  in  enigmatical  language  understood  only  of  the 
initiates*.,  '^e  come,  then,  to  our  Sixth  Variation  and  the  grandest 
cl  them  all , It  is  by  Goethe.  Ee  is  speaking  to  Eckermann  on 
March  11,  .1828; 

"No  productiveness  of  the  highest  kind,"  said  Geothe, 

"no  remarkable  discovery,  no  great  thought  that 
bears  fruit  and  has  results,  is  in  the  power  of 
anyone:  such  things  are  above  earthly  control.  Man 

mu st  consider  them  as  an  unexpected  gift  from  above, 
as  pure  children  of  God  which  he  must  receive  and  v 
venerate  with  joyful  thanks.  They  are  akin  to  the 


c .amor  which  closs  with  him  what  it  pleases , and  to 
.ch  ! unconsciously  resigns  himself  while  he  be- 
lieves he  is  acting  fiom  his  own  impulse.  In  suc-h 
c .^es,  ien  may  often  te  considered  an  instrument  in 
higher  government  oi  the  world  - - a vessel  worthy 
cent iin  a divine  influence....’ 

"Howjver,"  he  continues,  ” there  is  a productive- 
ejss  cf  another  kind:  one  subject  to  earthly  influ- 
ences, one  that  man  has  more  in  his  power  - although 
h :re  also  he  finds  cai.se  to  bow  before  something 
divine..  In  this  category  I place  all  that  appertains 
t > the  execution  of  a plan,  all  the  links  of  a chain 
of  thought,  the  ends  of  which  already  shine  forth;  I 
also  place  there  all  that  constitutes  the  visible 
body  of  a work,  of  art,, 

"Thus,  Shakespeare  was  inspired  with  the  first 
thought  of  his  Hamlet  when  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
presented  itselT~to  his  mind  as  an  unexpected  im- 
pression; and  when  he  surveyed  the  several  situa- 
tions,, characters  and  conclusion,  in  an  elevated 
rn.xe,  as  a pure  gift  from  above  on  which  he  had 
r ) immediate  influence  - although  the  possibility 
of  such  a conception  certainly  presupposed  a mind 
like  hi 3c  But  the  individual  scenes,  and  the 
dialogue  of  the  characters  he  had  completely  in  his 
pov>er?  so  that  he  might  produce  them  daily  and 
hourly  and  work  cn  them  for  weeks  If  he  liked. n 1. 

* 


* * 

Anyone  who  has  followed  Beethoven  through  his  letters  and  bio- 
graphies - I mean  ohedlock's  two  volumes,  and  Thayer’s  three,  and 
four  or  five  by  Remain  Holland,  end  Vincent  D«Indy»s  excellent 
monograph,  ani  Paul  Bekker*3  gooc.  single  volume  biography  - must 
finally  pause,  look  up  from  their  pages  and  ask  himself,  "Yes, 
but  precisely  what  was  it  that  Beethoven  got  out  of  Nature"”  The 
countrysides  onvironing  Vienna,,  then  as  now,  were  lovely,  but  no 
scenery  on  the  grand  scale,  no  Alpine  splendours  such  as  nourished 
the  imaginations  of  ’.Vagner,  of  Brahms,  and,  at  times,  of  Sibelius. 
Yet  Beethoven* 3 lettert.  are  peppered  with  expressions  of  this 
craving  for  Nature.  lest  I be  accused  of  stretching  the  evidence, 
let  me  cite  a few:  "I  am  happy  es  a child  at  the  thought  of  wander 

ing  among  cluaters  of  tushes,  in  the  woods,  among  trees,  herbs, 
rocks.  No  nan  loves  the  country  more  than  1 do;  for  do  not  forests 
trees,  rocks  re-echo  that  for  which  mankind  .long3?  2,  (1807)  "My 
walk  yesterday  at  break:  of  day  ir  the  woods,  where  it  was  very 

1.  Eckermann:  Conversations  with  Goethe . pp.  250-2S1 

liverymen  ^ s niorai  y . 

2,  Shedlock:  Letters:  Vol.  I„  pg.  126 


misty,  has  increased  my  indisposition,  and  perhaps  made  .my  getting 
better  more  difficult.”  (September  1812)  1.  "If  you  go  to  the  old 
ruins,  think  that  Beethoven  stopped  there;  if  you  wander  through 
the  mysterious  fir-forests,  think  it  was  there  that  Beethoven  often 
poetised ..  or,  as  it  is  called,  composed” . (Vienna,  July  30,  181 C ) 2. 
"I  cannot  now  accept  the  beautiful  invitations.  I am  busy  so  far 
as  my  bad  eyesight  permits,  and  if  it  is  beautiful  weather  1 am 
out  of  doors."  (Hetzendorf,  Summer  1823,  June,}  3.  Even  for  what 
he  calls  his  "daub  work"  he  went  to  the  same  source:  '”1  wander  here 

among  the  mountains,  clefts  and  valleys  with  a sheet  of  music  paper,, 
and  I scribble  a lot  for  the  sake  of  bread  aid  money , for  to  this 
pitch  have  I arrived  in  this  all  powerful  Phase ian  Land,  that  in 
order  to  win  time  for  a great  work,  I am  always  compelled  beforehand 
to  do  so  much  daub  work  for  the  sake  of  money,  sc  that  I may  stand 
the  strain  of  a great  work,"  (1818)  4.  And  from  Bacler:,  on  August 
10,  1823,  he  writes,  "You  can  imagine  how  I am  roaming  about,  for 
only  today,  I really  (not  really,  but  involuntarily)  commenced  my 
service  of  the  Muses.  I have  to  do  it.  but  it  shall  rot  be  perceive <■ 
- for  the  place  tempts  ne,  at  least, “to  the  enjoyment  of  beautiful 
Nature,"'  5, 


There  are  plenty  more.  Further,  his  routine  of  life  - winters 
in  Vienna,  summers  in  the  country,  - was  such  that,  as  the  years 
went  on,  be  "could,  for  the  most  part,  only  elaborate  ideas  shaped 
in  the  summer."  These  ideas  he  got,  as  one  may  say,  * on  the  hoof,” 
in  the  open,  in  direct  communion  with  nature,  Again,  to  absolve  my- 
self from  any  charge  of'  indulging  in  mystical  moonshine,  let  there 
be  no  mi; understanding  about  the  presence  and  quantity  of  hard 
work.  "God  will  sent  the  victuals,  but  he  will  not  ccoi;  the  dinner," 
Beethoven,  himself  says  that  he  finds  it  harder  tc  revise  old  work 
and  to  correct  proof  than  to  compose  new.  His  publisher  gets  a 
letter  saying,  "Errors,  errors,  errors l I am  quite  hearse  from 
stamping  and  swearing."  And  it  is  well  known  how  indefatigably  ho 
re-wrote.  So  let  no  one  underrate  the  value  of  drudgery  on- sheer 
technique o Michael  *»ngelo , late  in  life,  deatrayed  a whole  studio 
full  of  sketches  because  he  thought  that  if  the  world  knew  how  much 
toil  his  majestic  conceptions  had  cost  him,  it  might  think  they 
were  not  so  wonderful  after  all.  He  need  not  have  been  so  sensitive. 
Some  of  his  sketches  did  survive;  there  is  a series  f r r the  head  of 
the  Prophet  Isaiah  on  the  Sistine  Chapel  ceiling;  the  first  is  not 
rema:  kab'Le;  but  the  last  is  Isaiah  and  no  one  else  - the  poet  and 
prophet  who  sees  mankind  suffering  from  its  own  needless  crimes  and 
follies,  who  sees  the  world  going  to  the  devil,  knows  that  it  is 
needless,  and  yet  cannot,  make  men  see  its  needlessness,  - & brother 
of  the  Trojan  prophetess  Cassandra,  "the  incarnation  of  that  know- 
ledge which  Herodotus  describes  as  the  crown  of  sorrow,  the  know- 
ledge which  sees  and  warns  and  cannot  help."  6. 
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So , too  wi  : Beethoven's  themes.  In  their  earlier  forms  as  found 
i 1 c.he  Mote  looks,  they  may  sound  commonplace,  even  banal;  in  their 
fir  fl8  nobody  but  Beethoven  could,  have  conceived  theme  With  erea- 
tiv  ? work  of  the  highest  order,  then,  we  have  three  stages;,  first, 
the  talent,  which  is  net  so  uncommon;  second,  the  talent  plus  the 
wi3 lingness  to  drudge  joyfully  at  the  task  of  technical  proficiency 
for  the  better  part  of  a lifetime  if  need  be  (which  pair  in  com- 
bination ere  not  very  common);  plus  a third,  the  willingness  to 
place  this  native  talent  plus  the  hard- won  technique  at  the  dis- 
posal of  a mysterious  force  which,  at  times  takes  possession  of  the 
artist  and  works  through  him.  Seethe  calls  t'his  force  the  "daimon", 
a word  he  took  from.  Socrates  via  Plato0  Mow  these  three  ingredients 
together  are  most  urcotmon , - so  rare,  indeed,  that  in  thsir  supreme 
manifestation  we  fall  lack  on  the  enigmatical  word  "genius®  1« 

(which  again  connotes  possession  by  an  overearthly  power)  to  explain 
its  product. 

Then  how  are  we  to  interpret  Beethoven’s  rhapsodies  about 
Nature?  They  were  rot  about  Nature  itself;  they  were  about  what 
Nature  did  for  him,  what  Nature  enabled  him  to  do;  they  were  about 
that  tert.ium  quid,  that  third,  nemeless  something  which  spoke  to 
him  out-of-doors  - through  a scene  of  fields  or  woods,  and  that 
Something  was  nothing  3 ess  than  the  ultimate  staff  of  creation* 

Such  communion  with  Nature  is  closely  akin  to  religious  meditation , 
so  closely  indeed  that  it  may  be  the  same  thing,  and  ar.  evidence  of 
thi3  is  that  so  much  of  Beethoven's  music,  especially  his  later 
works,  has  the  effect  of  religious  meditation  on  sensitive  listeners. 
He  produces  in  them  the  inner  clarification,  the  sense  of  peace, 
weli-being,  and  oneness  with  All,  that  was  produced  in  the  composer 
by  Nature  when  he  conceived  the  music.  Did  Beethcven  know  this? 

Yes,  as  usual s he  knew  exactly  what  he  was  doing.  On  his  writing- 
table  he  kept  framed  ar.d  under  glass  always  before  him  seme  sen- 
tences copied  in  his  own  hand.  He  had  found  them  in  an  essay  by 
Schiller  having  to  c.o  with  the  re.ligion  of  ancient  Egypt.  They  read 
a 3 follows: 

"I  am  that  which  is.  I am  all,  what  is,  what  was,  what 
will  be;  no  mortal  man  has  lifted  my  veil.  He  is  only 
and  solely  of  himself,  and  to  this  only  one  all  things 
owe  their  existerce,"  2. 

That  singular  desk-companion  was  not  there  to  work  magic.  He  was 
not  one  to  rely  on  incantation.  It  was  there  as  a reminder  to 
himself  of  where  he  found  the  ultimate  source  of  his  creative 
power;  that  it  had  spoken  to  him  and  through  him  time  and  again; 
and  that  it  would  continue  to  speak; .. 

So  the  true  artist  is  a ouija-board  of  the  celestial  creator, 

In  fact,  here  and  there.,  almost  literally  so  - Goethe  says  of  his 
poems  that  at  times  "they  have  besen  preceded  by  nc  impressions  or 

1.  Genius:  "the  tutelary  god  or  attendant  spirit  allotted  to 

every  person  at  his  birth,  to  preside  over  his 
destiny  in  life." 

2,  Thayer:  Beethoven:  Vol.  II.  pg  108 


forebodings,  but  have  oome  suddenly  upon  ms,  so  that  . felt  an 
instinctive  and  dreamy  impulse  to  write  them  down  on.  the  spot, 

In  such  a somnambulistic  condition , it  has  often  happened  that  1 have 
had  a sheet  of  paper  lying  before  me  a3 1 aslant,  and  have  not 
discovered  it  till  all  has  been  written,  or  I have  fonnd  no  room 
to  write  any  more * I have  possessed  many  such  sheets  written  dia- 
gonally o ” 1. 


It  is  singular  how  often,  during  the  pest  24  can  uries,  whan 
Western  Europeans  begin  to  inquire  into  these  ultimat  sources  of 
creation j their  feet  and  their  faces  turn  eastward.  '"he  road 
leads  to  Asia,  to  India,  perhaps  to  Buddism*  From.  '.Vainer  at  one 
end 3 the  plot  of  whose  Parsifal  does  net  make;  sense  w .thout  the 
concept  'of  reincarnation,  to  Plate*  at  the  other,  whos  myths  of 
reincarnation,  and  an  after-life  are  clearly  influenced  by  Eastern 
thought,  we  are  impelled  toward  those  Oriental  seers.  But  there  is 
a difference  between  East  and  West:  the  East  may  be  content  with 

meditation,  the  Vest  demands  action.  One  sees  this  h ' progress  of 
the  Monastic  Movement  which,  when  it  traveled  from  as  a to  Europe, 
changed  from  a life  of  contemplation  to  a life  of  act  on,  and  I 
believe  that  for  Western  man,,  hos  most  valid  revelation  of  spiritual 
truth  comes,  -and  always  has  come,  not.  through  cur  men  of  religion 
so-called,  but  through  our  creative  artists « The  art:  speak  to  us, 
the  multitude,  directly,  without  distinction  or  division  of  creed, 
race,  nationality,  or  class,  and  voice  truths  which  w<  instinctively 
recognize  to  oe  native  to  our  essential  being;. 

It  may  seem  as  though  I speak  of  a vanished  worlt , a lost 
Atlantis,  which  once  gleamed  with  golden  apples  in  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides  but  is  now  engulfed  In  oceans  of  war,  *.n  age  when  the 
triumphs  of  scientific  technology  are  turned  to  the  destruction  of 
life  and  property,  is  this  an  age  in  which  tc  speak  o the  laws 
which  govern  artistic  creation?  In  March  1919  I went  to  visit  a 
political,  prisoner  in  Plymouth  (Tail  not  fifteen  minutes  walk  from 
the  storied  Hock,  a brilliant  young  Jew  with  a sense  cf  irony,  and 
this  very  question  arose  as  -we  conversed  in  the  visitors f room  be- 
hind the  steel  gates:  I asked:  v5Is  this  any  time  to  attempt  a 

major  creative  work?”  Ha  looked  at  ms,  smiled,  end  replied:  "What 

other  time  have  we?" 

What' otnsr  time  has  anyone  ever  had?  The  Pelopo  aesian  War 
which  ruined  the  ancient  Greek  city-states  was,  for  its  time  and 
region  a World  7/ar.  It  followed  upon  the  heels  cf  The  Great  Age., 
about  fifty  years  of  such  a spring-time  of  creation'll  the“worl<T 
has  never  seen  before  or  since,  which,  In  turn,  followed  hard  upon 
the  heels  of  a great  triumph,  that  of  Hellas  over  '■er£  ia  at 
Marathon  by  land,  and  by  sea  at  Sal amis.  This  calamitous  Pelopon- 
nesian 'far  la 3ted  30  years  - from.  432  B„  Go  to  402:  it  came  in  two 
wars , separated  by  a peace,  the  peace  of  Kieses  which 5 as  Thucydides 
the  historian  is  at  pains  to  make  clear  was  no  peace,  but  merely 
a,  coj  tinuation  of  the  war  in  furtive  disguises*  * Does  * a rest,  mb  lance 

1.  Eckemarn:  Conversations  pg.  355-5$ 
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to  our  time  begin  to  appear?  It  was  a war  between  a military  auto- 
ci^aey , Sparta , "and  Athens,  a liberal  democracy  which  also  possessed 
an  Empire,,  It  ended  first  with  rain  of  Athens,  and  eventually  of 
Sparta  and  all  Greece,,  Yet  two  men  in  especial  set  themselves  to 
the  task  of  salvaging  the  heirlooms  of  that  civilization  for  poster- 
ity : Thucydides,  the  historian  of  that  war,  who  recorded  its  errors 

for  the  warning  of  later  generations;  and  Plato,  who  transmitted  its 
advanced  thought.  It  is  thanks  to  these  two,  and  many  another 
stalwart  spirit  like  them,  that  there  is,  or  ever  was,  a western 
civilization,  for  that  civilization  was  created  largely  from  the 
fragments  which  they  salvaged.  Their  achievement  is  by  ns  means 
isolated.  ’-The  great  ages  have  been  unstable  ages.”  1.  Virgil,  Horace 
Cicero,  Livy,  creating  those  works  which  are  the  glory  of  Augustan 
Rome  even  while  it  was  a desperate  military  gamble  whether  the  Re~ 
public  could  ever  successfully  be  translated  into  an  Empire, 
whether  there  would  ever  be_  an  Augustan  Rome:  "the  mocks  who,  in 
a Europe  peopled  with  wolves,  worked  as  illuminators  of  M3S.,  as 
builders,  as  musicians,"  2.  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance  who 
wrought  their  masterpieces  cmidst  the  brawls  of  princes  and  the 
broils  of  Popes;  "Spinoza,  frail  in  health,  writing  his  immortal 
ethics  by  the  light  of  the  burning  villages  of  his  invaded  country; 
Michel  de  Montaigne,  in  his  defenceless  castle,  " ’waking:  from  his 
light  sleep  to  hear  the  bells  pealing  from  the  church  towers  of 
the  countryside,  or  asking  himself  in  his  dreams  if  he  was  to  be 
murdered  that  very  night. 3.  Yes,  "it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  a degree  of  instability  which  is  inconsistent  with  civil- 
ization. But,  on  the  whole,  the  great  ages  have  been  unstable 
ages."  1.  "In  the  history  of  the  world,  tranquillity  has  been 
rare;  nor  is  it  in  a tranquil  environment  that  the  greatest  souls 
have  been  fashioned."  1.  The  world  has  probably  never  been  better 
governed  than  was  tha  Reman  Empire  in  the  last  three  centuries  of 
its  history,  under  the  Flavian  and  Antonine  Caesars,  and  yet  the 
triumphs  of  creative  artists  and  men  of  science,  in  that  ora,  are 
practically  nil.  Ths  historian,  Tacitus,  in  the  l3t  century  A.  D. 
is  the  last  great  name:  the  greatest  names  in  Rome,  in  Greece,  in 

Renaissance  Iraly,  in  Mediaeval  Europe,  in  Elizabethan  England,  in 
early  19th  century  America,  all  belong  to  years  of  tumult.  The 
conclusion  seems  clear:  let  the  destroyers  destroy;  let  the  creat- 

ors create,  A time  may  come  when  they  can  no  longer  create?  Or  they 
may  need  to  destroy  In  order  to  preserve  their  freedom  to  create? 

Let  each  one  settle  those  questions  for  himself. 

It  i3  only  candid  to  admit  that  creative  genius  often  proves 
destructive,  too.  This  force,  like  many  another  great  force  of 
nature,  seems  to  be  In  itself  neither  good  nor  evil.  Perhaps  it 

is,  in  the  Nietschean  phrase,  "beyond  good  and  evil."  At  the 
Wagnerian  Festspielhaus  in  Bayreuth,  in  1933,  Herr  Hitler  sat  in 
Wagner’s  box  - I saw  hin  there,  clay  after  day,  through  performances 
of  the  Ring,  and  Me is ter singer  and  Parsifal  - avowed  devotes  of 
Wagner’s  music  that  he  was,  I wondered  what  he  could  b^  making  of 

it.  The  world  has  since  seen.  Apparently  moral  values  are  what 
man,  or  certain  kinds  of  men,  are' able  to  engraft  upon  the  amoral 

1.  A.  N.  Whitehead:  Helenes  and  the  Modern  World  pg,  299 

2,  3,  4,  Remain  Roll and : The  Forerunners  pg.  17 
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stock  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  Nature  seems  quite  indifferent  as  to 
which  way  we  us3  it:  She  smiles  upon  those  green  hills  and. 

sparkling  lakes  where  artists  make  music  in  summer:  she  smiles  the 

same  upon  nations  committing  fratricide  by  scientific  weapons!  Is 
a lesson  thus  set  for  man  painfully  to  learn?  X suggest  that  his 
likliest  teachers  are  the  creative  persons,  for  they  congenitally 
abhor  destruction  of  that  which  is  good  and  beautiful. 

The  creative  force,  even  in  genius,  will  not  be  commanded. 

It  will  only  be  obeyed.  It  then  follows  than  we  must  make  our- 
selves vibrant  instruments  for  it,  and  keep  well  attuned.  When 
the  instrument  of  talent  has  been  consti'ucted  and  the  technique 
acquired  by  honest  toil,  then  comes  the  practice  of  meditation. 

It  may  come  consciously  or  unconsciously:  it  may  come  as  a moment 

of  sudden  insight;  it  may  come  as  a suffusion  of  peace  and  happin- 
ess, as  a moment  when  one  does  not  wish  to  be  anywhere  else  or  doing 
any  other  thing;  the  spirit  is  intensely  still,  is  flooded  with  a 
sense  of  quiet  ecstasy,  What  is  the  meaning  of  it?  We  may  not 
know  for  months,  or  even  years.  One  does  not  even  care  to  inquire. 
The  moment  is  enough:  the  present  peace  suffices.  There  the  ex- 

perience remains,  ineradicably  vivid  in  memory,  and  so  much  more 
real  then  the  light  of  common  day  that  it  can  be  dipped  into  years 
later  for  creative  impetus;  and  into  that  bottomless,  inexhaustible 
well  the  bucket  of  an  artist  can  be  let  down  again  and  again  to  be 
hauled  up  full  to  overflowing.  Memorable  to  a man  are.  the  places 
where  the  spirit  has  spoken,  Beethoven,  time  and  again,  as  he  walked 
through  familiar  scenes  with  his  friends,  would  point  out  spots  by- 
wood  and  stream,  where  visi tings  of  certain  themes  or  ideas  had 
come  to  him.  And  anyone  who  has  lived  a life  of  contemplation 
much  in  the  open  air  knows  how  moments  come  when,  looking  at  a tree, 
or  a hill  or  a wood,  or  a lake,  or  a mountain  landscape,  or  the  sea, 
or  the  sky;  of  a sudden  it  ceases  to  be  what  it  had  previously  seemed 
it  ceases  to  be  a landscape  merely,  or  a woc>c , or  a lake,  or  an  hor- 
izon of  sea  and  sky  merely;  but  becomes  a vehicle,  an  instrument 
through  which  something  else,  a nameless  something,  speaks.  Yes, 
one  can  still  stretch  forth  his  hand  and  touch  the  object,  the  rock, 
the  fir  tree,  or  whatsoever:  but  the  tangible  object  is  not  now 

the  reality:  it  is  only  a veil  behind  which  the  reality  lives  and 

moves  and  has  its  being.  And  so,  too,  moments  come,  moments  of 
peace  and  ecstasy  when  the  whole  of  created  rature  is  a mere  appear- 
ance, a mask,  a shimmer;  and  the  only  reality  is  that  which  exists 
behind  these  external  end  apparent  aspects  of  things. 

Of  this  spirit  that  creates  the  essence  is  love.  For  love  is 
the  motive  power,  it  is  that  which  impels  us  to  do  something  about 
:hat  which  we  love.  And  it  has  never  been  better  or  more  briefly 
said  than  in  a refrain  which  occurs  at  the  end  of  a recurring 
strophe  ir  the  greatest  choric  ode  of  Tie  B a c chae  of  Euripides. 

The  strophe  has  been  translated  by  Murray: 


"What  else  is  wisdom?  What  of  man  * s endeavour 
Or  God’s  high  grace  so  lovely  and  so  great? 

To  stand  from  fear  set  free,  to  breathe* 

and  wait; 

To  hold  a hand,  uplifted  over  Hate: 

And  shall  not  lovliness  be  loved  for  evex’?” 

It  is  all  in  that  last  line:  "And  shall  not  lovliness  be  loved  for- 
ever?” The  Creek  is  e-yen  more  terse,  and,  es  always,  musical: 

lc  and  an  exact  translation  comes  close  to 
the  heart  of  the  whole  matter. 

”Be.auty  is  that  which  when  seen  is  loved.” 

* 


' & $ 

And  since  in  our  quest  we  have  come  upstream  to  Hellas  of  The 
Great  Age,  let  us  continue  to  the 'Hellas  of  mythology,  for  mythology, 
too,  is^faraiiiar  with  this  mystery  of  the  creative  process  in  man  and 
has  celebrated  it  in  or.e  of  the  noblest  of  its  myths.  One  version 
is  in  Plutarch’s  Theseus,  though  it  occurs  in  various  forms,  of  which 
this  is  one: 

"’Ahen  Theseus  was  fifteen  years  old,  Aithra,  his  mother,  took 
him  up  the  mountain  to  the  temple  of  Poseidon  where  it  looked  out 
over  the  bright  blue  sea  and  led  him  to  a thicket  saying,  *Go  in; 
you  will  find  a great  flat  stone;  lift  it,  and  bring  me  what  lies 
underneath.’  He  tried;  sweat  and  tears  ran  down  his  face  and  the 
lad  flushed  wi th  hot  shame;  but  lift  it  he  could  not.  So  when  a 
year  was  passed,  she  led  him  up  again,,  but  he  could  not,  nor  the 
year  after.  But  in  order  that  he  might  grow  strong  he  spent  all 
his  days  in  wrestling,  and  boxing,  and  hurling,  and  taming  horses, 
till  there  was  no  one  in  ail  Troezen  so  swift  or  so  brave  and  all 
the  people  said,  ’Surely  the  Gods  are  with  the  lad. 9 

”And  when  his  eighteenth  year  was  passed,  Aithra  led  him  up 
again  to  the  temple  which  faced  across  the  blue  Aegean  sea  to  Attica, 
earth’s  fairest  home,  where  the  meadows  are  sweet  with  violets  and 
the  nightingale,  a constant  guest,  trills  her  clear  note  in  a 
covert  of  green  glacles;  and  said  Aithra:  ’Theseus,  lift  the  stone 
this  day  or  never  know  who  you  are.'  And  Theseu3  stood  over  the 
stone  and  tugged  at  it  once  more,  and  lifted  it,  and  rolled  it  over 
with  a shout.  On  the  ground  beneath  it  lay  a sword  of  bronze  with 
a hilt  of  glittering  gold  and  by  it  a pair  of  golden  sandals,  He 
caught  them  up  and  leapt  through  the  bushes  to  his  mother,  holding 
them  high  above  his  heed. 

, ”And  Aithra  smiled  and  said,  ’Take  then  the  sword  and  the 
sandals,  and  go  to  Aegeus,  King  of  Athens,  on  the  holy  hill  and  say, 


"The  stone  is  lifted,  but  whose  is  the  pledge  beneath,  it?"  Then 
show  hid  i;he  sword  and  the  sandals  and  take  what  the  Gods  shall 
send. f " 
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FORM  and  FREE  FANTASIA 


Happy  he  who  lives  under  the  walls  of  a cathedral.  It  kindles  his  eye  and  fires 
his  imagination;  it  is  history , art,  and  religion;  it  enriches  his  daily  life,  and,  if 
he  is  an  artist,  schools  his  style  and  deepens  his  thought.  Man  needs  to  live  at 
elbows  with  greatness,  and  one  of  the  most  accessible  forms  of  greatness  is  art.  In 
Europe  of  yesterday,  the  arts  were  a common  possession;  in  America  until  recently  we 
had  to  seek  them  in  books,  pictures,  music,  nature  and  human  nature.  Not  recently  for 
me,  however,  for  more  than  three  decades  I have  lived  within  hearing  of  a cathedral, 
a majestic  cathedral  of  sound,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  to  that  high  alter 
I now  come  with  ray  thank-offering* 

The  problem  of  form  versus  free  fantasia  is  not  peculiar  to  music.  It  is  present 
in  all  the  arts.  An  artist  always  assembles  more  material  than  he  can  use  in  his 
strict  form;  then  what  is  he  to  do  with  overflow?  Throw  it  away?  That  would  be  like 
throwing  away  life  itself.  He  has  trodden  more  wine  thsn  his  flagon  of  form  will  hold; 
then  why  not  let  it  overflow  and  trace  vintage  stains  of  free  fantasy  on  the  flanks 
of  the  wine  jar? 

Form  and  imagination,  these  are  the  two  unruly  steeds  which  the  artist,  as 
charioteer,  must  try  to  drive  as  an  harmonious  team.  An  ar:ist  is  torn  with  imagina- 
tion; he  laboriously  acquires  command  of  an  art  form  (which  is  necessary  if  he  is  to 
express  his  imagination);  then,  no  sooner  has  he  mastered  it  than  he  begins  to  be  aware 
of  its  limitations,  of  the  enormous  content  of  experience  and  imagining  which  cannot 
be  conveyed  at  all  through  its  meticulous  exactitude.  Ris  imagination  has  burst  the 
bounds  of  form;  it  seeks  new  formsf  finding  v/hich,  it  bursts  them,  until  he  wonders 
whether  form  can  ever  at  all  contain  the  riches  or  formlessness,  of  that  vastness  and 
variety  which  it  is  his  impul.se,  as  artist,  to  convey. 

Long  before  I knew  what  free  fantasia  was,  I found  that  I was  enjoying  it  as  much 
as,  if  not  more  than,  the  passages  in  strict  form,  and  for  a reason  which  has  been 
audaciously  sung  by  Omar  Khayyam  in  a quatrain  of  his  Rubaiyat: 

"’Why,  if  the  Soul  can  fling  the  Dust  aside 
"And  naked  on  the  Air  of  Heaven  ride, 

"Wereflt  not  a Shame  - wereft  not  a Shame  for  Him 
"In  this  clay  carcass  crippled  to  abide?" 


Let  the  music  be  great  enough  and  in  passages  of  free  fantasia,  the  listener  and  the 
performer,  as  well  a3  the  composer,  do  feel  as  though  their  souls  have  cast  the  dust 
aside,  and  naked  on  the  air  of  heaven  ride. . . . 

Now,  as  showing  how  common  to  all  the  arts  this  problem  of  form  versus  fantasy  is, 
let  us  notice  some  examples  of  it  in  art  forms  other  than  music.  (And  throughout  this 
discussion  shall  treat  music  only  as  one  among  many  of  the  arts,  since  the  principles 
and  practi.ce  in  the  question  here  involved  transcend  any  particular  art  and  embrace  them 
all.) 


In  fact,  it  is  all  over  the  place.  One  is  always  running  into  it.  You  who  have 
read  Shaw’s  plays  before,  or  after,  having  seen  them  performed,  may  nave  discovered 
that  their  Prefaces  are  as  absorbing  as  the  dramas  themselves.  The  playwright  assembled 
far  more  material  then  would  go  into  his  action  and  dialogue  (fom):  indeed,  much  of 
it  is  too  abstruse  to  be  suitable  for  drama  at  all;  so,  before  his  curtain  rises,  he 

brings. as  it  were  his  armchair  into  the  prpscenium  arch  and  delivers  a„critical~pro,~ 
logue  ( "program  Notes"!)  to  what  we  are  going  to  near  an 3 see.  Many  of  SnawTs  Prefaces 

both  in  bulk  and  interest  are  so  absorbing  that  they  ratier  tend  to  swamp  the  play 
itself,  — as  Beethoven ? s 3rd  "Lenore"  Overture  is  sometimes  found  to  do  when  played 
before’ a performance  of  the  opera  Fidslio;  for  in  the  Overture,  Beethoven  flung  aside 
the  dust  of  operatic  composition  which  being  strange  to  lira  was  difficult,  and  in  that 
orchestral  tone-poem  which  epitomizes  the  drama,  rode  naked  on  the  air  of  heaven. 
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Even  if  a 1 £.  'e  Vagner  temporarily  out  of  it  (Y.agrter  is  always  getting  into  every- 
t.itng  - like  ting  Charles1  head)  0 . .e'  en  if  we  leave  Viagrisr  out,  of  it,  the  art 3 oi 
T.  i.'iic  and  drm  a.-e  .acre  -closely  related  than  is  general  y supposed.  Tv.o  of  the  fore-* 

> it  drar.ati  h-s  c noc’em  times,  perhaps  I should  say  th  , tv.o  foremost,  have  understood 
t tat  certain  v 5vi  vj  of  musical  form  can  be  utilized  in  dramatic  construction.  Shaw, 
re*. lender,  beg:  i h s journalistic  career  as  a reviewer  ci  music  (often  a somewhat  bizacre 
o,  •»)  but,  al:  c y:  \\n  first  of  ? ontemj«orary. vrriters.  of  English,  he  begins  dipping  into 
tne  enor&ous  ! vie::  a:,  are  of  music  for'  aulusion  and  illustration]  and  :m  at  least  one 

play,  Candid,  he  utter  a de-d.ee  from  the  sonata  form;  the  return  of  themes*  That  is, 
curtain  phrases  associated  with  action  and  ideas  of  the  play  keep  returning,  like? 
themes  in  a sonata  movement , and,  at  each  recurrence  are  enriched  with  the  fresh 
h:  ■raonization  of  a deepened  meaning*. 


But  Shaw  was  net  the  first  - Ibsen  beat  him.  In  his  dramas  of  social  criticisms 
Ti  e iiaster  Builder,  Rosmersholm,  Hedc'a  Gabler,  Little  Eyf, If,  this_  de'dce  of  the  return 
or’ tEemes  is  cowerl'nlTy^ usecfT^* 7ln(T"T~ iugges’iT'that  it  is  only  within  our  own  lifetimes 
that,  in  the  Inglish~soeaking  countries  at  least , music  has  become  an  art  familiar  enough 
tc  be  treated  as  any  other  great  literature  and  to  deploy  its  enormous  swarms  ox  golden 
beta  on  their  winged  errands  of  cross -fertilization  in  the  blossoming  orchards  of  all 
the  arte. 

* In  architecture*  the  cathedral  employs  both  form  and  free  fantasia.  Its  skeletal 
structure  of  nave , t 'ansept,  chancel,  crossing,  aisles,  apse,  clerestory,  groin  vaulting, 
buttresses,  end  flying  buttresses,  is  a nicely  calculated  system  of  opposing  thrusts 
and  balances,  without  which  the  "edifice  would  not  stand  i p at  all,  but  upon  all  this, 
and  around  it  end  o\er  it,  like  a gauzy  veil  is  a free  fantasia  of  stone  lacework,  — 

tracery  of  clustered  column  and  vault -rib,  statues  in  canopied  niches,  symphonic  ccfcur 
harmonies  in  stair.ee  glass;  turrets,  peals  of  bells,  .gargoyles,  pinnacles,  finials,  — 
the  infinite  and  bewildering:  fantasy  of  mediaeval  artists  and  artisans.  But  even  in 
the  Parthenon,  severe  and  simple  though  its  design  seems,  both  elements  are  present  ~ 
strict  form  in  its  columns  and.  pediments;  and  free  fantasia  (though  reduced  almost  to 
the  final  minimum)  in  the  sculptures  m the  east  and  west  pediments,  and  in  the  epical, 
frieze  of  the  .?anathenaefiff°c^f 3 "on  With  both  of  these,  frieze  and  pediments,  once  the 
strict  mathematical  ?.n d formal  tasks  af  arciiitecture  had  been  faithfully  achieved,  the 
sculptor  Phidias  and  his  fellow- artists  let  their  imaginations  cast  that  dust  aside 
ani  ride  naked  on  th~  air  of  heaven  ° in  mythological  fantasy  or  civil  eer-anonialo « . 

Ant  yet,  ir.  sculpture,  too,  are  both  Term  arid  free  fantasia.  Vve  shall  encounter  them 
creaently. 


Meanwhile,  just  over  the  pa rape t of  the  Acropolis  from  the  Parthenon,  at  the  foot 
of  that  holy  hill,  is  a spot  where  th3  next  most  intricate  blending  of  form  and  free 
fantasia . after  that  of  the  orchestral  symphony,  which  has  graced  our  Western  civilization, 
sprouted  from  seed , flowered  to  fall  bloom,  and  ripened  to  rich  fruitage.  That  spot  is 
the  Theatre  cf  Diony  ?of  and  the  art-  i3  that  of  Greek  poetic  drama.  In  that  drama,  as 
you  know,  sn  act  of  iialogue  alt  ernated  with  a choric  ode,  which  v/as  simultaneously  danced 
uni  sung  by  tun  tr  ig  .c  or  by  the  comic  actors.  ’’Son g-» ani-dan c e interlude,”  as  programs 
of  ^am-stonrjjig  Unbla  Tom's  Cabin  t roups  used  to  read.  (And  how  some  of  those  dances 
made  the  eye  of  la  youthful"  rustics  bulge!)  In  Greek  drana,  the  subject-themes  are 
developed  by  iialogue  and  in  action;  but  these  arc  interluded  and  epilogued  by  c’noric  odes 
in  v/hich  the  poet  le  iit ate  a audibly  on  his  themes,  — and  if  ever  the  soul  cast  its 
dust  aside  an  rod-.-  naked  on  the  air  of  heaven,  it  is  iri  the  choric  odes  of  these  extant 
tragedies  of  eschyl  s,  Soohocles,  and  Euripides,  — yes,  and  not  less  so  in  the  comedies 
of  Aristoohanos. 

Greek  artist;  hrove  cn  form.  The  stricter  the  form,  the  better  their  work.  Some- 
thing in  the  -ever  of  am  austere  form  challenged  their  intellectual  agility;  and,  too, 
that  extraordinary  ' gic  and  lucidity  of  the  Hellenic  mind  responded  to  the  challenge 
of  a like  lucidity  and  order  in  the  art-form.  Here  is  subtlety  within  subtlety,  like 
curling  rose  ihln  curling  rose-petal.  For  these  choric  odes  are  composed  in 

metrical  schemes  more  complex  than  the  rhyme-scheme  of  a '.oonet  by  Petrarch.  That  is 
to  eay,  even  in  the  f re 3-fantasia  sections  of  Greek  drams,  it  is  only  the  imagination 
that  is  free:  the  foira  in  stricter  than  that  of  tie  dialogue  itself;  fantasia 


free,  but  form  strict.  Counterpoint  itself  is  not  more  strict.  Each  strophe  (stanza) 
has  an  anti strophe  which  must  be  composed  in  the  same  metrical  scheme,  and  those  verses 
were  danced  as  well  as  sung.  Their  music  and  choreography  have,  of  course,  perished; 
leaving  us  with  only,  as  it  were,  a Wagnerian  libretto  without  musical  score  or  stage 

directions - 

Jtfow  since  modern  opera  is  sprung  from,  at  least  a supposed  attempt  in  Italy  to 
resuscitate  ancient  classic  drama,  some  of  the  analogies:  between  that  drama  and  the 
art  of  mo  dem  music  are  well  worth  looking  into.  Vie  may  a3  well  take  the  grandest 
achievement  extant  from  that  ancient  art,  the  Oresteia  of  Aeschylus,-  Aeschylus  who  is 
to  Greek  drama  as  Beethoven  is  to  the  orchestral  symphony,  and  as  Michaelangelo  to 
the  sculpture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance;  these  three  men,  not  only  as  artists  but  also 
as  human  spirits,  fall  inevitably  into  a trio,  separated  though  they  are  by,  in  ell, 
twenty-three  centuries:  a trilogy  of  souls  greater  than  the  Oresteia  itself. 

For  a trilogy  the  Oresteia  is:  three  plays,  performed  in  succession  on  a single 

day  of  March,  in  the  Theatre  of  Eionysos  before  the  adult  male  citizenry  of  Athens.,,  ad- 
mission free.  If  an  “intelligence  test”  is  what  you  want,  here  is  one.  Many  of  those 
dramas  were  played  but  once,  their  circulation  among  readers  in  manuscript  copies  was 
at  the  time  a tiny  trickle^  least  of  all  did  these  dramatists  guess  that  twenty-four 
centuries  later  their  chomc  odes  would  be  the  admiring  despair  of  every  classic  poet 
in  the  western  world;  end  yet  those  odes,  unmatched  for  complexity  cf  thought  and  ex- 
pression in  any  literature  known  to  me  outside  of  the  orchestral  symphony  were  flung 
prodigally  to  the  Athenian  audiences  as  of  one  hearing  only,  and  were  grasped  by  those 
audiences,  since  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  point  in  composing  them.  Imagine 
offering  such  intellectual  fare  to  the  adult  male,  or  female,  citizenry  of  any  capitol 
in  Christendom,  so-called:  and  not  one  trilogy  only  but  several,  between  dawn  and  dark 
of  a single  dayl  No.  In  our  times,  after  one  act,  you  would  have  to  adjourn  to  a 
sentimental  movie  or  a ball  game. 

Now  these  three  plays  of  Aeschylus  are  minutely  interrelated  by  plot -structure; 
actually,  on  the  grand  scale,  the  first  tragedy,  Agamemnon  in  Act  I,  the  second,  the 
Libation-Bearers  in  Act  II,  the  third.  The  Furies  in  ActT  III  (you  see  what  touched  off 
Richard  Wagner  to  the  composition  of  that'  te'tralcgy  of  music  dramas,  the  Ring  of  the 
Nibelungen » ) This  plot-construction  of  Aeschylus  is  brilliant  and  meticulous:  nothing 
is  shirked  or  skimped  or  scamped:  all  is  fact-tight;  everything  holds  water.  Its  raw 
material,  certainly  is  raw:  you  would  think  you  were  going  to  see  a rip-roaring  blood- 
and-thunder  melodrama.  An  estranged  wife,  whose  husband  has  been  absent  ten  years  at 
war  (Troy),  has  taken  a lover.  She  has  her  case:  her  daughter,  Iphigeneia,  was  slain 
as  a sacrifice  at  Aulis  by  the  father.  King  Agamemnon,  for  a favoring  wind  to  waft  his 
ships  to  Ilion.  He  comes  home  ‘victorious,  bringing  a captive  princess  as  his  concubine: 
the  wife  kills  him  with  an  axe  while  he  is  in  the  bath:  First  Drama  Second  Drama:  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra,  returning  from  exile,  conspires  with  his  sister 
Electra,  and  kills  his  mother  and  her  lover  Aegisthos.  Third  Dramas  the  Furies,  con- 
ceived o|  as  externally  the  duty  of  blood-vengeance  in  a family  feud  and  interiorly  as 
the  avenging  conscience  of  the  matricide,  pursue  Orestes  till  he  takes  refuge  at  the  alter 
of  Pallas  in  Athens,  where  a court  is  established  to  terminate  the  reign  of  blood-feud 
by  orderly  settlement  in  due  process  of  law. 

(Do  I seem  to  be  speaking  of  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things,-  unrelated  to  our  life 
of  oocay?  Alas,  would  that  I wer£S  The  Oresteia  of  Aeschylus  is  all  too  grievously 
contemporary.  We  modern  nations  are  at  this  moment  weltering  in  an  anarchy  of  heredi- 
tary blood-feud,  fratricidal,  parricidal,  matricidal,  suicidal;  pursued  by  the  Furies 
as  we  stagger,  let  us  hope,  toward  seme  sanctuary  of  Pallas  Atnene,  goddess  of  wisdom, 

and  the  establishment  of  sup e ma ti on al  government  and  a reign  of  world  law) . 

Superb  though  the  plot  construction  in  these  three  plays  of  the  Oresteia  is,  and 
although  nothing  creaks  ar.d  the  wheels— v.i.  thin— wheels  seem  to  go  round  of  their  own  motion, 
the  larger  ideas,  the  basic  thinking  of  the  trilogy,  the  reld.gious  co' ament,  the  philosophic 
reflections,  these  are  expressed  mainly  in  the  choric  odes,  - somewhat  as  Sibelius  develops 
his  themes  in  the  first  movement  of  his  Violin  Concerto  in  the  two  big  cadenzas.  In 
fact,  the  poet  Aeschylus  is  so  in  earnest  about  those  themes  that  in  three  long  and 
majestic  choric  odes  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  play,  he  tells  us  what  his  themes  are 
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ard  hints  at  how  he  is  going  to  work  them  out 3 and  this  he  does  so  thoroughly  at  the 
start,  that  he  sa&rc  ly  nead  to  return  to  the  task  in  the  remaining  two  plays*  It  is 
as  though  v.e  wore  h aring  three  totally  unfamiliar  symphonies  of  Beethoven  performed 
ir.  swift  succession,  and  that  in  the  free  fantasia  section  of  the  first  movement  in  the 
first  symphony  the  composer  were  stating  the  thematic  material  of  all  three  works* 

The  main  theme  of  the  Aeschylus  trilogy  was  familiar  to  every  Greek  as  the  tune 
oi  John  Brown  * s Body  is  to  us.  A price  of  Ilion,  Paris,  being  guest  of  Men elaus,  co~ 
ruler  or  Urges  with  Agamemnon,  carries  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelsus^  off  to  Ilion.  Such 
is  the  avowed  cause  or  the  ten-year  Trojan  war,  the  real  reason  being,  as  usual,  a 
strug.  le  for  control  of  the  trade  routes  which  intersected  at  that  Ionian  capital.  Those 
here  facts  are  the  John  Brown 1 s Body  tune.  On  that  tragic  theme  the  poet®  s choric  odes 
are  free  fantasia.  'First,  then,  a literal  English  prose  translation  by  an  eminent  scholar."* 

nYicei  hoe  for  the  palace  and  nobles?  woe  for  the  nuptial  couch  and 
the  traces  of  a vif'e  * 3 affection  I . . . . . .And  in  his  longing  for  her 
•who  is  beyond  the  sea  a phantom  will  3eem  to  be  .queen  of  his  palace. 

And  even  the  grate  of  comely  statues  is  odious  to  the  man,  for  in 
the  want  of  the  living  eyes  all  love  has  vanished. 

"And  there  come  to  him  cad  visions  in  dreams,  bringing  empty  pleasure, 
for  empty  it  is  when  one  believes  that  he  sees  a noble  prize,  «• 
and  slipping  through  his  hands  the  vision  is  gone  no  sooner  than  it 
came,  on  wings  that  attend  the  paths  of  sleep.” 

Siigvvick,  who  has  edited  the  text,  remarks  of  that  line  (416)  "and  the  loveliness 
pf  fair-limbed  statues  becomes  to  him  a loathing3  he  has  Lost  the  light  of  her  eyes  and 
all  love  is  departed?. .. ."Besides  the  astonishing  beauty  of  the  mere  words,  there  is 
alnost  a modem  depth  and  tenderness  in  the  thought.  Modern?  It  is  no  more  modem 
than  ancient,  because  it  deals  vdth  emotions  that  are  timeless.  But  v;e  have  a modem 
word  for  that  agony  of  sexual  fnist ration  which  makes  even  the  "fair-formed  limbs  of 
statues”  hateful  to  the  sufferer.  It  is  psychiatric. 

3* 

Next,  £36  what  an  English  poet  can  do  with  a Greek  free  fantasia.  It  is  Morshe&d • s 
verse  translation: 

hoe  for  the  lame,  the  home!  and  for  the  chieftains,  woe! 
hoe  for  the  bridf=bec,  warn 
Yet  from  the  lovely  limbs,  the  impress  of  the  form 
Of  her  who  loved  her  lord,  awhile  ago I 
And  woe  for  him  whe  stands 
Shamed,  silent,  unrsprcaehful,  stretching  hands 
That  find  her  not,  and  sees,  yet  will  not  see, 
r.:,hat  she  is  far  avsyi; 

And  Ids  sad  fancy,  yearning  o‘er  the  eea. 

Shall  summon  and  recall 
Her  wraith,  once  more  to  quern  it  in  his  hall. 

And  wad  with  many  memories; 

The  fair  cold  beauty  of  each  sculptured  face  » 

And  all  to  hate  fa  bless  has  turned  th.eir  grace. 

Seen  blankly  by  forlorn  and  hungering  eyes? 

And  when  the  night  is  deep. 
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Come  visions,  sweet  and  sad,  and  bearing  pain 
of  hopings  vain  « 

Void,,  void  and  vail n,  for  scarce  the  sleeping  sight 
Has  seen  its  old  delight. 

When  thro*  the  grasps  of  love  that  bid  it  stay 
It  vanishes  away 

On  silent  wings  that  ream  adown  the  ways  cf  sleep.” 

Music  for  this  ode  has  already  been  written  by  Richard  Wagner,  in  the  first -half  Act  III* 
Tristan  and  Isolde-,  The  two  situations  are  identical:  a nan  longing  for  an  absent  woman® 
And,  since  I am  speaking  of  musicians,  let  us  hear  the  original  music  of  this  free 
fantasia  passage  in  Greek,  the  orchestral  symphony  of  languages® 


Why  not,  as  this  century  goes  on,  why  not  a .music  drama  to  these  three  plays  of  the 
Orest sia,  set  to  the  English  translation  of  Gilbert  Murray,  who  writes  such  verse  as 
Shelley  might  have  written  had  he  lived  to  full  maturity;  a music  dram  with  solo  voices, 
chorus,  symphonic  orchestration,  and  odes  danced  as  well  as  sung?  There  you  would  have  a 
co-star  performance:  poetic  tragedy  of  the  ancient  world  paired  vdth  the  supreme  art  of 
the  modem  world,  music.  Is  this  a tall  order?  It  is  intended  to  be.  Let  some  ambitious 
American  composer  tackle  it  as  this  century  gees  on.  Do  I hear  it  objected  that  the  tragedy 
is  not  contemporary?  The  theme  of  the  Orest ei a is  the  theme  of  our  p esent  century:  the 
resolution,  let  us  hone,  of  our  hereditary  national  blood- feuds  in  an  orderly  international 
court  and  a world  government. 

* * * * * * 

Free  fantasia  in  painting  and  sculpture?  Yes.  Two  supreme  examples  occur,  the  one 
in  painting  the  other  in  sculpture  and  both  from  the  same  hand  which  wielded  alike  the  brush 
and  the  chisel,  that  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  pne  in  painting  is  that  succession  of  twenty 
decorative  figures  on  the  Sistine  Chapel  ceiling.  "Genii”  Vasari  calls  them,  twenty  naked 
youths  each  seated  on  a pedestal;  the  other,  in  sculpture,  is  that  pair  of  airs,  the  four 
recumbent  figures,  "Night”  and  "Day;  "Dawn  and  "Twilight"  (so-called)  on  the  sarcophagi  of 
the  Medici  tombs  in  the  Sacristy  of  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence.  Fortunately  both 
works,  painting  and  sculpture,  are  familiar  from  innumerable  photographs,  and  no  doubt  many 
of  you  here  have  beheld  them,  so  to  say,  in  the  flesh. 

In  the  fresco  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  ceiling  the  painter*  s themes  are  Biblical:  scenes 
from  Genesis,  beginning  with  the  creation;  then  tne  succession  of  major  prophets,  inter- 

mingled  with  the-  pagan  oracles  and  sibyls  (Hellenic  and  Homan  mythology  blending  with 
Hebraic),  and  closing  vdth  heroic  and  ferocious  episodes  from  Old  Testament  sage,  David 
and  Goliath,  Judith  and  Holofemes,  the  Hanging  of  Haman,  the  Brazen  Serpent. .. .all  that 
is  strictly  business,  story-telling  pictures,  thematic  materiel,  the  "clay  carcass"  of 
form;  but  when  the  painter  comes  to  his  twenty  decorative  figures,  the  se  naked  youths  on 
their  entablature  pedestals,  he  casts  the  dust  aside  and  rides  naked  himself,  imaginatively., 
on  the  air  of  heaven.  V/hat  do  these  figures  mean?  Romain  Holland  calls  them  "living 
statues,  either  struggling  in  convjJ.si.ons  of  fear  and  fury  or  falling  > ck,  overwhelmed 
and  exhausted  - a symphony  of  mad  force  which  sweeps  in  every  direction  and  beats  against 
the  walls."1*  But  nobody  knows  what  they  mean?  Probably  not  their  creator  himself.  They 
aro  "the  eyes  of  chaos  shining  through  a veil  of  order."  They  are  the  imagination  of 
genius  loosed  for  a brief  season  from  the  bonds  of  Christendom. 

But  the  recumbent  sculptures  on  the  sarcophagi  of  the  Medici  tombs  are  something 
other.  Free  fantasia,  yes:  but  with  an  immensely  vaster  range,  The  themes  of  these  two 
sculptural  groups  are,  respectively,  in  the  status  of  Ciuliano,  the  Life  of  Action,  and., 
in  the  Status  of  Lorenzo,  The  Life  of  Thought.  There  is  a slight  analogy  in  Milton 4 s 
two  short  poems,  1- Allegro  and  II  Psnaeroeo.  Milton  had  travelled  in  I taly,  though  I have 


1"  Romain  Rollanis  Michaelangelo , p,  41  Duf field  & Go.,  Ill 5 
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ne  'er  seen  it  said  tbit  his  poems  were  suggested  by  these  statues.  Although  the  allegorical 
fig-ares  on  the  sarcophagi  are  called  Day  and  Night,  Dawn  and  Pwilight,' again  no  one 
knows  what  they  mean.  Sculptors  have  told  me  oi  their  sensations  of  being  overwhelmed  by 
their  enigmatical  g:  ideur,  aid  many  of  us  have  felt  a like  sensation  as  of  being  rolled 
ovir  and  : /or  in  an  , jean  sut  2 oi'  tan-fooL  waves  by  some  of  Beethoven ps  free  fantasias, 
or  during  the  Gloria  of  Bach1’ = B~Minor  Mass,  as  of  being  swung  round  and  round  in  the 
blue  empyrean  among ’the  constellations  and  interstellar  space,... My  self,  I have  sat  down 
with  these  figures  in  the  Sacristy  of  St, Lorenzo  for  hours  at  a time,  but  again  like 
Omar, 


“Came  out  by  that  same  door  wherein  I went,” 

Yet  this  much  I think  I can  explicitly  say  about  them:  they  are  a translation  of  the  in- 
finitudes  of  thought  into  the  finitude  of  form.  They  are  a capture  of  the  infinite  whirl 
end  whorl  of  imagination,  of  electrons,  to  imprisonment  in  stone;  they  are  the  pinioning 

of  a fragment  of  eternity  into  a few  instants  of  times  One  of  the  few  men  1 know  who  ar© 
qualified  to  discuss  this  tremendous  enigma  in  plain  talk,  with  lucid  sense  .and  without 

highfalutin,  is  a mathematical  physicist  and  also  a professor  of  philosophy,  Alfred  North 
Y.hitehead.  He,  too,  has  stood  silent  before  the  cosmic  riddle  of  these  figures  on  the 
Medici  tombs.  V.’e  have  discussed  them,  and  this  remark  of  his  seems  to  came  near  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter; 

"Y.e  mortals  are  finite  beings  placed  here  among  possibilities  that 
are  infinite.  And  they  are  not  only  possibilities;  they  can  be  made 
actualities.  It  follows  that  we  should  try  to  translate  these  these 

infinitudes  of  possibility  into  finite  actuality.  Two  of  the  places  where 
this  sense  of  the  infinite  possibilities  of  human  life  are  most  acutely  felt 
are  in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  and  in  the  Bible.” 

- o.  ..These  -.figures  on  the  Medici  tombs  zrp  a finite  medium. of  art-form  through  which 
infinitudes  of  thought  and  feeling  and  imagination  can  pour  into  the  consciousness  of 

the  beholder,  and  those  of  us  who  are  receptive  to  them  become,  in  our  turn,  transmitters 

to  others  of  these  mysterious  infinitudes  of  imagination,  feeling,  and  thought.  p;e_  toe., 

have  cast  the  dust  aside,  and  naked  on  the  air  of  heaven  ride..... 

Which  brings  us  to  an  odd  paradox  in  the  creative  process.  It  is  that  once  the 
music,  or  the  painting,  or  the  statue,  or  the  drama,  or  the  book  has  been  created,  the 
work  may  become  absolutely  lifeless  to  the  man  who  product  it,  and  all  he  asks  :1s  to  be 
allowed  to  forget  that  one  and  begin  another;  and  yet  the  reader,  the  spectator,  the  listener 
can  go  on  for  years  deriving  nutriment  from  the  book,  or  the  play,  or  the  painting,  or  the 
music,—  perhaps  his  whole  life  long.  For  him  who  gives,  the  experience  has  been  exhausted; 
for  them  who  do  receive,  it  may  remain  inexhaustible.  True,  the  creator  of  the  work 
retains  an  affection  for  it,  an  interest  in  its  progress  with  the  public,  and  may  occasionally 
enjoy  a good  performance  of  a re-reading,— though  even  here  occurs  another  oddity*  by  a 
3trange  and  merciful  dispensation,  authors,  at  least,  often  forget  what  they  have  written 
as  soon  as  it  i3  off  their  chests,  and  the  experience  of  Goethe, is  not  uncommon  among  them, 
that  of  reading  in  print  without  recognizing  it  matter  he  had  written  years  before,  and 
reflecting,  ”V,hy,  this  is  good;”  only  to  realize  a moment  later  that  it  was  his  own. 

For  this  paradox  of  the  creator  being  denied  more  than  a fleeting  enjoyment  of  his 
own  creation  (and  even  then,  more  -the  enjoyment  of  the  act  of  creating  than  of  the  thing 
created)  various  explanations  have  been  advanced,  some  trivial  (as  that  "a  maker  of  chairs 
does  not  spend  his  time  sitting  in  thera!!)  and  none  very  satisfactory.  I raise  the  cuestion 
lore  to  elicit  explanation  than  to  offer  one.  Yet  if  to  offer  one  I were,  it  would  be 
3hat  the  complex  mass  of  thought  aid  experience  which  went  into  the  shaping  of  a genuine 
vork  of  art  — that  llcod  out  of  tie  infinite  which  pours  into  the  finitude  of  an  art-form  — 
oas,  in  so  doing,  exhausted  its  possibilities  of  novelty;  that  is,  its  possibilities  of 
novel  combinations  for  the  artist  who  combined  them;  whereas,  for  them  that  do  receive  — = 

‘or  the  listener,  the  reader,  the  spectator  — the  excitations  of  mental  images  set  in 
notion  by  the  work  may  be,  and  generally  are,  novel  and  different  on  each  occasion,  so  that 


what  began  as  infinitude  of  experience  ia  the  artists  brain  continues , i^ 

the  consciousness  of  the  spectator,  the  reader,  or  the  listener.  So  here . again,  as  in 
those  enigmatical  figures  on  the  sarcophagi  of  the  Medici  tombs,  we  have  infinite 
sibilities  at  both  ends  of  the  process!  infinite  as  it  comes  to  the  creative  imagination 
of  the  artist;  finite  for  an  arrested  moment  of  time  as  it  is  congealed  into  the  here 
and  row  of  an  art—fonru  but  infinite  again  as  it  passes  to  the  excitant -*n  01  -t-mages. m the 
consciousness  of  generation  after  generation  oi  them  that  do  enjoy.  And  what  is  this  but 
the  progress  of  all  life?  be  come  out  of  the  infinite,  we  inhabit  for  a season  a finite 
bodily  for$s;  then  we  go  hence  again  into  the  infinite . 

That  theory  is  offered  as  a theory  only.  And  I speak  the  more  diffidently  since  1 
am  speaking  here  to  executant  and  performing  artists.  As  you  probably  knov;,  laymen  some- 
t-imes  wonder  how  virtuosi  can  go  on  playing  the  same  works  year  after  year  without  going 
utterly  stale  on  them.  Is  it  possible  that  concert  violinists  do  not  tire  occasionally 
even  of  the  concertos  of  Beethoven  and  Brahms?  V eil,  as  you  know  better  than  anybody  else, 
they  are  not  the  same  works  twice  in  succession;  they  are  copper  wires  through  which  flows 
the"  electrical  current  of  this  infinite  force,  and  this  current,  which  is  the  real  thing, 
is  never  twice  alike,  as  the  Greek  philosopher  Thales  observed  that  no  one  can  dip  his 
foot  tvdce  in  the  same  stream.  Once  the  technique  of  performance  is  mastered,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  performer  is  not  of  the  wire  but  of  the  electricity;  he,  too  like  tne  .music 
which  he  clays,  is  become  a part  of  the  wire  and  rejoices  to  let  the  current  flow  through 
him,  out  of  the  infinite  whence  it  comes,  forth  into  the  infinitude  of  the  minds  and  souls 
of  those  who  listen.  Composer  and  performer,  creator  and  executant,  both  are  concerned 
with  making  lengths  of  cooper  wire  through  which  this  divine  electricity  (vhifcfe  we  mortals 
only  dimly  comprehend  can  flow  from  infinite  to  infinite;  but  once  the  wire  is  mace, 
their  interest  in  it  ceases,  ai,d  is  transferred  to  the  mysterious  current  itsif. 


But  having  celebrated  fi’ee  fantasia,  let  us  pay  our  respects  to  form.  To  fling 
the  dust  aside  aid  ride  naked  on  the  air  of  heaven  may  be  exhilarating;  but  is  not  ’’clay 
carcass"  too  harsh  a tern  for  .form?  "Clay?”  possibly  yes;  "carcass?"  No!  For  free 
fantasia  unchecked  can  descend  into  mere  formlessness  for  its  own  sake,  anarchy,  chaos. 

The  orchestral  symphonic  poem  as  composed  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century  and  in 
the  opening  decades  of  the  20th,  while  theoretically  based  on  the  sonata  form,  was  'virtually 
free  fantasia  and  its  motto  might  have  been  "Whoop-la!  Let  her  rip!"  The  ultimate  destina- 
tion on  that  path  is  phantasmagoria;  for  anybody,  by  closing  his  eyes,  switching  off  the 
current  of  consecutive  thought,  ancl  watching  what  goes  on  behind  his  lids,  can  see  molten 
watches  dripping  ever  the  edge  of  a table  or  a human  eye  looking  at  him  out  of  a fried  egg. 
That  is  easy,  so  easy,  that  times  may  come  when  it  takes  conscious  effort  not  to  see  them, 
as  for  instance,  the  morning  after,  when  the  drinks  were  mixed.... 

Form  is  a rock-walled  canyon  which  deepens  the  stream  of  creative  energy  as  it  pours 
through,  swift  and  turbulent,  bat  with  its  power  within  bounds.  Were  it  not  confined  within 
these  stony  cliffs  of  strict  form,  the  stream  might  diffuse  itself  over  infinite  futilities 
of  swampy  flatness.  "In  every  artist  is  a conflict  between  expressing  exactly  what  he  means 
in  pure  classic  line,  and  the  desire  to  utter  the  vastness  of  his  subconscious  thought. 
Artists  of  the  second  rank  express  only  the  second.  They  are  able  to  let  in  the  savage 
element  of  the  daimonic  and  are  content  to;  but  artists  of  the  first  rank  do  both. 5,1 6 

Hamlet’s  address  to  the  Ghost  is,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  form  and  free  fantasia. 
For  plot-construction,  that  is,  strict  form,  all  Hamlet  need  say  is; 


-*  * * * * 


'1)  This  is  an  extraordinary  situation. 

(2)  Who  are  you?  and 

(3)  What  do  you  want? 


1.  Remain  Roll and.  Conversation  at  Spiez,  Switzerland,  August,  19B3 


Into  this  texture  cf  fora  is  woven  on  the  loom  of  the  poet's  fantasy  this  gorgeous  tapestry: 

"Angels  and  ministers  cf  grace  defend  us! 

Ee  thou  a spirit  of  health  or  goblin  dawn * d 

Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  Hell, 

Ee  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable*, 

Thou  nomfet  in  such  a questionable  shape 

That  I will  speak  to  thee.  Ipll  call  thee  Hamlet., 

King,  father;  royal  Dane,  0,  answer  me l" 

% 

"Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance,  but  tell 
Why  thy  canoniz’d  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 

Have  burst  thsir  cerements;  why  the  sepulchre, 

Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  enum’d, 

Hath  :>pfd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws. 

To  cast  thee  up  again.  Vnhat  may  this  mean. 

That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel 
Revisits  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 

Making  night  hideous,  and  we  fools  of  nature 

So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls? 

3ay.;  why  is  this?  therefore?  ¥«hat  should  we  do?" 

Notice  how  cleverly  he  modulates  back  into  the  original  key  of  the  plot-action  in 
that  last  line: 

"Say,  why  is  this?  therefore?  that  should  we  do?" 

Kot  3eethoven  himself  after  a passage  of  free  fantasia  in  bumpy  air  makes  a neater  three- 
point  landing  in  the  field  of  his  first  theme,  "Home  again!"  key  of  C:  major,  h/k  time. „ . 0 

but  John  Milton  can  beat  him.  Paradise  ^ost  book  II  opens  with  a passage  of  free 
fantsia  in  strict,  fora , all  in  two  and  onelh'aTf  lines.  Gilbert  Murray,  who  not  for  nothing 
is  a nephew  of  L . S.  Gilbert  of  the  firm  of  Gilbert  & Sullivan,  has  abstracted  the  form  from 
the  free  fantasia  by  translating  Milton’s  20  words  into  1,2  words  after  the  style  of  a British 
Civil  Service  Report * 

Here  is  Milton: 

"High  on  a throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  vrealbh  of  Ormuz  or  of  Ind 
Satan  exalted  sate;" 

And  here  is  the  same  by  the  British  Civil  Service  Commissioner: 

"His  Excellency  was  on  a raised  dais,  seated 
on  a State  chair  carved  in  a 3tyie  suggestive 
of  the ' Persian  Gulf  or  India,  but  far  more 
brilliant  and  expensive  than  can  be  found  in. 
the  possession,  of  any  of  the  native  rulers. 1,1  * 

This  balance  between  the  vastness  of  subconscious  thought  on  the  one  hapd  and  pure 
classic  line  on  the  other  is  achieved  in  one  of  the  greatest  poems  thus  far  composed  in 
America.  Has  no  Am:  Lean  composer  yet  attempted  it  for  chorus,  orchestra,  and  solo  voices? 
This  poem  commemcrat  ;s  one  of  the  major  events  in  our  national  history:  the  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln,  and  it  rises  at  the  close,  to  a generalization  of  this  theme  from 
the  particular,  of  one  death,  to  the  universal,  of  all  death.  It  is  Walt  Whitman's  burial 
hymn,  "When  lilacs  1 s •,  in  the  docryard  bloom'd..."  one  of  the  noblest  elegies  in  any  tongue. 


1.  Gilbert  Murray:  The  Classical  Tradition  in  Poetry,  p 126 


*°»  hitman's  ordinary  method  of  composition  was  free  fantasia;  he  was  preeminently  "ABe 
to  let  in  the  savage  element  of  the  daimonic,"  and'  in  this  ode  he  constructs  Inis  -ooem,  at 
firsts  Quite  freely  around  three  poetic  images,  the  lilacs  Blooming  in.  the  dooryards  at 
the  season  of  Lincoln® s burial,  the  song  of  the  hermit  thrush,  and  the  evening  star.  And 
yet,  when  he  comes  to  universaHse.tion  of  his  particular  theme,  the  hymn  to  death  itself, 
he  reverses  hie  customary  procedure,  drops  free  fantasia  and  adopts  what  is,  for  him.. 
strict  form,  seven  four-verse  stare as  in  ’’pure  classic  line;" 

"Come  lovely  and  soothing  death, 

, Undulate  round  the  world,  serenely,  arriving,  arriving. 

In  the  day,  in  the  night,  to  all,  to  each, 

Sooner  or  later  delicate  death. 

"Praise  be  the  fathomless  universe, 
for  life  for  joy,  for  objects  and  knowledge  curious, 

; And  for  love,  sweet  love  — « but  praise i praise!  praise 1 

For  the  sure-enwindlng  arms  of  cool  enfolding  death. 

"Bark  met her  always  gliding  near  with  soft  feet. 

Have  none  chanted  for  thee  a chant  of  fullest  welcome9 
’■‘•'hen  I chant  it  for  tl  ee,  I glorify  thee  above  all, 

I bring  thee  a sang  that  when  thou  must  come,  come  unfalteringly. 

"Approach  strong  deliveress, 

’.''hen  it  is  so,  v;hen  thou  hast  taken  them,  I joyously 

sing  the  dead. 

Lost  in  the  floating  ocean-  of  thee. 

Laved  in  the  flood,  of  thy  bliss,  0 death.'1 

jl  y.  m. 

r%  j\  f% 

That  ode  for  any  composer,  is  a Siege  Perilous.  "Many  are  the  tit  ans- bearers, 
but  few  are  the  inspired. ” As  we  waited  two  centuries  on  this  continent  £c  • a poet  of 
V, hitman’s  stature,  we  nay  have  to  wait  two  centuries  more  for  a compose.’  to  match  his 
elegy  for  President  Lincoln  in  music.  kany  will  fail  before  one  triumphs,  Faust  has 
never  yet  been  adequately  set  to  music,  any  more  than  the  Divine  Comedy  hats  been  adequately 
illustrated,  sir ee  Michael  Angelo’s  drawings  for  it  were  lost  at  sea*  Besides,  artists 
do  not  choose  their  themes;  titanes  choose  their  artists. 

Modem  history  is  free  fantasia  - too  free  fantasia  — in  search  of  for.ru  And 
that  shift  by  hitman  in  the  burial  hymn  Tor  President  Lincoln  from  his  habitual  free 
fantasy  to  v/hat,  for  him,  was  ’’pure  classic  line”  is  prophetic  of  the  situation  in  which 
the  creative  arts  in  America  find  themselves  in  this,  the  20th  century 

Y.e  live  amidst  the  break-up  of  traditional  forms.  This  era  of  change  can  be  epitomized 
in  three  names*  Darwin,  Marx,  and  Freud;  religion,  property,  and  sex.  It  would  be  pre- 
posterous to  suggest  ghat  Freud,  Marx  and  Darwin  are  the  author#  of  those  changes,  in 
sexual  ethics,  in  economics,  and  in  religion;  but  heralds  of  such  changes  they  are.  Science 
has  jolted. asunder  the  majestic  (was  it  ever  any  thing  more?)  of  traditional 

' theology;  machine  technology  has  shifted  the  gears  of  our  social  system  i’  .om  individualism 
to  collectivism;  in  the  long-dry  streanbed  of  customs  and  -orals,  the  freshets  of  change 
in  the  past  forty  years  have  been  torrential;  and  in  science  itself,  there  is  hardly  a 
fundamental  concept  which  has  not  undergone  profound  alteration  within  the  past  half 
century.  In  statecraft,  the  Machine  Age  has  disjointed  our  political  systems;  and  in  the 
ancient  partnership  of  humanism  and  science,  mechanical  invention  has  gone  coo  fast  for 
moral  control  of  the  machines  invented;  the  hand  has  outstripped  the  brain,  and  the  brain 
has  outstripped  the  soul. 

The  soul?  One  even  hesitates  to  use  the  word,  for  fear  of  being  quietly  Isughed  at 
as  old  fashioned,  pathetically  out-of-date.  Then  since  the  associations  of  the  word  are 


.co  tlieolc  “Leal,  1st  3 adopt  an  alternative,  non-controversial  term?  the  life  of  mind  and 
scirit,  ( Gr 3Sjj)  r?the  good  15 fe«” 


Can  tradition  -0 
we  disertanfele  the  cor 
In  architecture,  for  e 
. liter  the  external  asp 
the  same.  Wb  us’  Tiofc 
are.  for  the  most  part 
one  place  to  another, 
to  another,  yes,  new  w 


art-fonus  still  express  our  modern  life?  I suggest  thaw  here,  again, 

: ent  of  Ufa  frox  this  bewildering1  free  fantasia  of  novel  techniques, 
cample,  we  have  new  building  materials,  steel  and  concrete,  which 
acts  cf  bui] .dings . But  tneir  interior  uses?  Those  remain  substantially 
oe  bamboozled  by  mere  external  novelty.  These  amazing  techniques 
, merely  new  ways  to  old  things.  M«y.  ways  of  moving  more  rapidly  from 
7es;  new  wa3's  of  communicating  instantaneously  from  one  hemisphere 
iys  dealing  death,  yes?  but  new  ways  of  dying,  no;  new  ways  of  being 
Loving  our  i*ellow=men,  no;  new  ways  cf  patiently  refining  our  spi.rl 


born , nc ; new  ways  o l 
,ual  life,  and  of  ex. : jssing  the  aspirations  of  the  human  spi 
yes71'  1 do  not  wish  t i dogmatize,  but  for  myself,  1 am  iricii 


drit?  Some  of  ybu  might  answer 


"The  oldest  forms  of  life”  (and  of  art)  ^barring 


accidents,  h?  x the  longest,  futures.  Mew  ideas  in.  their  violence 
enc.  new  needs  5 i their  urgency  pass  libs  a storm;  and  then  the 
cld  earth,  scar  red  arid  enriched  by  those  trials,  fends  itself 
still  under  t is  same  sky,  unscarred  and  pure  as  before... The  merely 
modem  mar.  never  knows  what  he  is  about.” 


The  merely  modem  man  ■=—  that  is  what  ve  are  in  dai’ger  of  being.,  like  this  architecture 
of  steel  and  concrete  in  architecture  with  a present,  but  with  no  past  and  no  future  — for 
it  will  net  make  sight  .y  mins  I ’ your  merely  modern  man  is  a vessel  without  ballast.  He 
• s buffeted  by  every  fe  jid  and  wave  of  transient  novelty,  instead  of  keeping  steadfastly  on 
Ids  course  through  s;ai  and  sunshine  to  the  ultimate  port  of  his  soul- sought  destination. 


You  me y be  accu 
traditional  forms,  or 
the  new  or  the  old?  T 
may,  it  is  true,  be  ,h 
three  centuries  on  tid 
music  is  thin  or  alien 
threadbare  and  di  acred: 
cut  against  me  could  b 
the  beginning.  Cur  .’o', 
and  its  variety.  It  i 
the  jocund  roar  of  sp: 
cf  the  night  wind  in  t’ 
to  seek  farther  than  t 
sore  cf  yours  car  writ 


dug  me  in  your  hearts:  ”It  is  easy  enough  to  advise  adherence  to 

,o  propose  the  discovery  of  new1  ones:  but  where  shall  we  find  either 
ie  old  are  played  out,  and  '..here  are  the  new?  The  eclipse  of  Europe 
i cultural  liberation  of  America:  now,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
1 continent  we  may  be  culturally  on  our  own  at  last.  Bat  our  folk 
our  folklore  sporadic.,  heterogeneous,  and  vague?  our  hjmnilogy  is 
ted?  our  hist 0177  still  5.n  its  'teens,”...  the  case  you  might  make 
devastating.  My  reply  shall  be  of  the  simplest:  let  us  begin  at 
k music?  lb  is  nature’s,  and  it  is  infinite,  both  in  its  beauty 
the  rhythmic  pulsation  of  surf  beating  on  a solitary  shore,  it  is 
ing  freshets  pouring  down  rock-walled  gorges?  it  is  the  fitful  sighing 


.e  forest?  and, 


strict  form  is  what  you  want,  there  is  no  need 


.e  songs  of  birds  outside  these  very  walls.  If  my  pen  wrote,  as 
the  poetry  of  tones,  I would  long  ago  have  composed  a triple 


concerto  for  violin,  rp,  and  flute  with  accompaniment  of  strings  and  woodwind,  taking 
for  my  themes  the  song-:  of  the  thrashes:  the  hermit,  the  veerey,  and  the  wood  thrush. 


Having  myself  ii  bulged  in  a flight  of  free  fantasia,  let  me  return  tc  strict  form. 
New  :r  old,  what  will  1 he  forms  of  art,  and  life,  and  society  be  as  this  troubled  century 
goes  on?  An  attempt  a;  explicit  prediction  would  be  ridiculous.  But  these  is  one  tract 
of  basic  social  development  where  our  frontier  scouts  can  tread  on  firm  earth.  It  is 

this: 


Tie  19th  century  in  America  belonged  to  the  religion:!. st.  He  did  not  govern  its 
externals;  the  men  oi  ction  who  exploited  this  new  continent  did  that;  but  in  moral 
issues  tie  man  of  religion  was  arbiter.  I mean  not  the  priest  but  the  parson,  I mean 
the  rather  dreary  Puritan  hangover.  The  parson's  domination,  already  on  the  wsnb,  was 
broken  by  the  first  1 oj  Id  war.  .’lice  that  war  Ids  influence  in  these  United  States  has 
. i.ssed  to  the  profess  o:<  . fh.3  American  people  since  the  early  1920 8 s have  looked  for  this 
leadership  less  to  tl  e religious  institutions  than  to  the  educational  ones..  They  have 
* •med  from  the  church,  bo  the  school,  the  college,  and  the  university.  But  I suggest  that 
n other  change  impends.  For  there  are  structural  defects  in  the  thinking  both  of  the 


the  parson  and  of  the  professor  which  are  not  present  in  that  of  the  artist.,  The  re 
Unionist  tends  to  regard  trust  riot  as  a quest  but  a a possession.  For  at  least  thirty 
centuries  his  habit  of  thought  has  been  first  to  decide  what  ought  to  be,  then,  try  to 
prove  it.  As  for  the  scholar,  he  is  seldom  creative.  He  is  acquisitive  of  learning# 
which  he  then  transmits*  He  does  not  create,  he  teaches.  With  both  parson  and  pro- 
fessor.. you  have  creative  voltage  not  at  first-hand  'out  at  second-hand.  My  surmise  is 
that  as  this  20th  century  goes  on.,  it  will  belong  to  the'  creative  artists. 

The  artist  works  directly  under  the  Main  Boss  No  intermediary  is  of  any  use  to 
him*  He  must  go  in  person  to  headquai'ters , This,  in  issues  central  to  his  being,  begets 
humility.  He  knows,  if  he  knows  anything,  that  it  is  not  lie  who  creates,  but  that  he 
is  an  instrument  through  which  an  ultimate  power  creates.  To  that  extent  is  he  the 
less  likely  to  commit  the  follies  (and  the  crimes)  of  bigoted  religionists,  or  of  self  - 
swollen  professoriates;  for  if  he  does,,  the  breath  of  the  spirit  deserts  him  and  he  is 
left  with  windless  sails.,  becalmed  on  the  empty  ocean  of  his  egoism. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  the  musical  art*  For  of  all  the  arts  it  is  the  most, 
immaterial,  the  most  evanescent.  It  is  non-sectarian,  non-political,  it  moves  above  and 
outside  the  arena  of  controversy;  it  speaks  directly  to  the  heart,  placing  us  in  a soli- 
tude at  the  secret  sources  of  our  being,  where  we  may  ask  ourselves  the  ultimate  questions, 
clarify  our  minds,  fortify  our  wills,  and  ennoole  our  natures:  At  such  moments  of  intense 

sel.f-corarm.mion , in  regions  of  our  interiors  which  may  be  accessible  only  during  performances 
of  music  fey  man  of  genius,  decisions  are  within  our  power  then  and  then  only,  our  powers 
are  heightened,  and  the  decisions  are  the  more  final  for  haring  been,  the  time,  totally 
unconscious* 

i 

wAn:’,  behold,  the  Lord  passed  by  and  a great  and  strong  wind  rent  the 
mountains,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the  Lord;  but  the  Lord 
was  not  in  the  wind:  and  after  the  wind  an  earthquake;  but  the  Lord  was 
not  in  the  earthquake: 

MAnd  after  the  earthquake  a fire;  but  the  Lord  was  .not  in  the  fire:  and 
after  fire  a still  small  voice. 

’’And  it  vas  so,  when  Elijah  heard  it,  that  he  wrapped  his  face  in  his 
mantle/  and  went  out,  and  stood  in  the  entering  in  of  the  cave. 
tadr,  behold,  there  cams  a voice  unto  him. . . „ .,l 

» 

" -K-  *r  * 

What  if  this  voice  were  music?  A great  and  strong  wind  rends  the  mountains  of  our  world, 
and  breaks  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the  Lord;  but  what  if  the  Lord  were  not  in  the 
wind?  after  the  rind  of  war,  the  earthquake  of  revolution*  but  what  if  the  Lord  were 
not  in  the  earthquake;  and  after  the  earthquake,  the  fire  of  a second  world  war;  but  what 
if  the  Lord  were  not  in  the  fire*  tod  after  the  fire  a still,  small  voice...  And  when  it 
is  so,  when  we  hear  it,  let  us  wrap  our  faces  in  our  mantles  and  go  out  and  stand  in  the 
entering  in  of  the  cave*  And,  behold,  there  comes  a voice  unto  us,... 

& * -a-  * 

Then  what  if, — whet  if  the  spiritual  leadership  in  this  20th  century  lay  with  the 
creative  artist,  and  what  if  you  musicians  here  and  now  were  among  the  first  of  your 
generation  to  have  sensed  this  destiny,  and  among  the  very  first  to  grasp  this  supreme 

oc  e a sion?  V hat  if*..*? 


July  2,  1942 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

THIRD  SEASON-1942 
Under  the  Auspices  of  the 

KOUSSEVITZKY  MUSIC  FOUNDATION 


o*Tnnounces 


Fes  tival  o fM 


USIC 


SERGE 

KOUSSEVITZKY 

Director  and  Conductor 


TANGLEWOOD 


LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


A FESTIVAL  OF  MUSIC 

SIX  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Three  Saturday  Evenings  at  8.30 — Three  Sunday  Afternoons  at  3.00 

in  theTanglewood  Shed 

Saturday  Evening,  August  1 : » 


Haydn Symphony  in  G-major,  No.  88 

Beethoven Overture  to  Leonore,  No.  3 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  47 


Sunday  Afternoon,  August  2: 

Dedicated  to  the  United  States  Treasury  War  Bond  Campaign 

Sousa Two  marches 

Tchaikovsky Violin  Concerto 


* Soloist  ....  Kuth  Posselt 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4,  in  F-minor 


Saturday  Evening,  August  8: 

Hanson Symphony  No.  3 

Mozart Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  in  E-flat  (K.  No.  365) 

Soloists:  . Luboshutz  and  Nemenoff 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4 in  E-minor,  Op.  98 


Sunday  Afternoon,  August  9: 

Martinu Concerto  Grosso 

Copland  . ....  Quiet  City 

Weber Concertpiece  for  Piano,  Op.  79 

Soloist  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma 

Franck Symphony  in  D-minor 


Saturday  Evening,  August  15: 

Bach 

Beethoven  .... 


. . . . Magnificat  in  D 

Symphony  No.  9 in  D-minor,  Op.  125 


Sunday  Afternoon,  August  16: 

Great  International  Program  - - to  be  announced 

Tickets  for  each  concert:  $1.10  (Reserved  section  $2.20) 

Men  in  uniform  admitted  free 


TWO  OPERA  PERFORMANCES 
Nicolai’s 

“The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor” 

(In  English) 

Friday  Evening,  August  7;  Thursday  Evening,  August  13  at  8.30 

Tickets  $2.20 


FIVE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS 

on  Sunday  Evenings  at  8.30  o’clock 
July  19  and  26;  August  2,  9,  and  16 
Tickets  for  each  Concert-  55c.  Limited  to  200  tickets 


FOUR  LECTURE-CONCERTS  By  OLIN  DOWNES 

on  Saturday  afternoons  at  3 o’clock 
July  18  and  25:  August  1 and  8 
Tickets  for  each  Lecture-Concert:  55c. 


THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  MUSIC  FOUNDATION 


“In  a world  at  war  when  man’s  genius  seems  bent  only  on  destruction — it 
is  good  to  know  that  we  do  have  among  us  men  who  still  have  the  souls  of 
artists.  The  fields  of  art  and  culture  must  remain  in  our  civilization  as  green 
oases  in  a forbidding  desert  of  man’s  destructiveness.”  (. Editorial  in  Worcester 
Telegram,  June  6,  1942). 

The  purposes  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  as  stated  in  the 
certificate  of  incorporation,  are:  “in  every  way  possible  ...  to  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  musical  talent;  to  grant  scholarships  and  fellowships  in  music.” 

The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  is  thus  carrying  on  this  summer  the 
third  season  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  a unique  summer  school  of 
music.  Another  channel  by  which  its  purpose  is  accomplished  is  the  com- 
missioning of  musical  compositions.  Already  Samuel  Barber,  Nicolai 
Berezowski,  Benjamin  Britten  and  Bohuslav  Martinu  have  been  invited  to 
write  works  especially  for  the  Foundation. 

Founded  by  Dr.  Koussevitzky  in  memory  of  his  wife,  the  late  Natalie 
Koussevitzky,  the  motivating  aim  of  the  Foundation  goes  back  into  the 
musical  life  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  for  in  1909  he  and  Madame  Koussevitzky 
founded  the  Music  Publishing  house  of  Edition  Russe  to  protect  gifted  com- 
posers from  exploitation  by  commercial  publishing  houses.  The  works  of  such 
composers  as  Serge  Prokofieff  and  Igor  Stravinsky  were  introduced  to  the 
public  under  the  Edition  Russe  imprint. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  has  declared  that  in  a time  of  war  and  crisis  an  espe- 
cial effort  must  be  made  to  preserve  music  and  art  treasures. 

The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  is  a non-profit  organization,  whose 
main  aim  is  to  aid  in  developing  musical  talent.  All  proceeds  from  these 
performances  will  be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Foundation. 


On  Friday,  August  14,  a Gala  Benefit  will  be  given  for  Russian 
War  Relief.  At  the  concert  that  evening  the  Seventh  Symphony  of 
Shostakovich  will  have  its  first  concert  performance  in  this  Hemisphere. 


(Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  has  the  use  of  the 
Tanglevvood  Estate  and  the  Music  Shed.) 

(The  Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Baldwin  Piano  Co. 
has  generously  provided  pianos  for  use  in  the  various  buildings  at  Tanglewood.l 


KOUSSEYITZKY  MUSIC  FOUNDATION, 

Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Enclosed  find  $ for  the  following  tickets  for  musical 

events  at  Tanglewood: 

SIX  ORCHESTRA  CONCERTS 

SERGE  KOUSSEYITZKY  - Conductor 

□ Series  of  six  orchestra  concerts  (reserved  seat)  $13.20. 

□ Series  of  six  orchestra  concerts  (unreserved  section)  $6.60. 

□ Tickets  for  single  concerts  $2.20  (reserved)  and  $1.10  (unreserved) 
(Please  give  dates  and  number  of  tickets  desired) 


□ “The  Merry  Wives  of  W indsor” — Tickets  $2.20 

Please  check  date  preferred:  August  7 August  13 

□ Chamber  Music  Concerts — Tickets  for  each  concert:  55c. 

Please  check  dates  and  number  of  tickets  desired 

July  26 August  2 August  9 August  16 


□ Lecture-Concerts  by  Olin  Downes 

Tickets  for  each  lecture-concert:  55c. 
Please  check  dates  and  number  of  tickets  desired 

July  25 August  1 August  8 

All  the  above  prices  include  10%  federal  tax 


Name. 


PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

i 

ANNOUNCE  THE  THIRD  SEASON  OF  THE 

erkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  ‘Director 
JULY  5— AUGUST  1 6,  1942 


AT  TANGLEWOOD 
LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


1 942 


PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT 
for  1 942 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
Officers 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 
Ernest  B.  Dane,  President 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Director 
George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
Margaret  Grant,  Executive  Secretary 

eV&* 


Full  catalogue  will  be  sent  on  request 
MAIL  ADDRESS 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

DURING  SCHOOL  TERM,  ADDRESS 
TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS. 
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THE  FACULTY 


Serge  Koussevitzky 

Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 

Putnam  Aldrich 

Harpsichordist 

Richard  Burgin 

Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 

Stanley  Chapple 

Conductor  and  Lecturer 

Aaron  Copland 

Composer  and  Author 

Olin  Downes 

Music  Editor,  New  York  Times 

Boris  Goldovsky 

Head  of  the  Opera  Department, 
Cleveland  Institute  of  Music 

Herbert  Graf 

Stage  Director,  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company 

Malcolm  Holmes 

Conductor:  Harvard,  Radcliffe  and 
Wellesley  Orchestras 

Ifor  Jones 

Director,  Bethlehem  Bach  Choir 

Gregor  Piatigorsky 

Violoncellist 

Richard  Rychtarik 

Metropolitan  Opera  Company 

Hugh  Ross 

Director  of  the  Schola  Cantorum  of 
New  York 

R.  Mills  Silby 

Director  of  Music,  St.  Ignatius  Loyola, 
New  York 

Igor  Stravinsky 

Composer 

Special  Lecturers  For  1942 


Archibald  T.  Davison 

Professor  of  Choral  Music,  Harvard 
University 

Howard  Hanson 

Director  of  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music 

Lucien  Price 

Editoral  Writer,  Boston  Globe 

Deems  Taylor 

Composer  and  Lecturer 
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THE  FACULTY  ( Continued ) 


Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Violin 

Richard  Burgin 

( Concert-master ) 

Julius  Theodorowicz 
( Second  Concert-master) 
Gaston  Elcus 
Einar  Hansen 
Alfred  Krips 
Clarence  Knudson 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 


English  Horn 

Louis  Speyer 

Clarinet 

Victor  Polatschek. 

Bass  Clarinet 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Bassoon 

Raymond  Allard 


Viola 

Jean  Lefranc 
Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Violoncello 

Jean  Bedetti 
Alfred  Zighera 

Doublebass 

Georges  Moleux 
Gaston  Dufresne 

Flute 

Georges  Laurent 
George  Madsen 

Oboe 

Fernand  Gillet 


Horn 

Willem  Valkenier 
Walter  MacDonald 

Trumpet 

Georges  Mager 
Marcel  Lafosse 

Trombone 

Jacob  Raichman 

Harp 

Bernard  Zighera 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 

Piano 

, Jesus  Maria  Sanroma 

Organ 

E.  Power  Biggs 
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Lake  Mahkeenac  to  Mount  Greylock  with  “Tanglewood"  in  the  Foreground 


A STATEMENT  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 


As  music  takes  its  increasing  place  in  the  life  of  America,  there  is  a 
corresponding  desire  for  a broader  comprehension  of  the  art.  The 
Berkshire  Music  Center  offers  special  opportunities  to  all  for  the 
practice  and  contemplation  of  music  in  its  noblest  aspects.  It  brings 
them  into  association  with  the  leading  artists  and  scholars  of  the  day. 
Tanglewood  is  a place  for  those  who  wish  to  refresh  mind  and 
personality  by  the  experience  of  the  best  in  music  and  the  related 
arts,  and  who  long  for  a creative  rest  in  summer. 

The  Center  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  advanced  students  who 
have  already  had  the  essential  technical  training  and  are  studying  to 
make  music  their  career,  and  also  of  students  with  less  specific  qualifi- 
cations and  amateurs  who  wish  to  increase  their  acquaintance  with 
music  and  its  interpretation. 

The  central  ideas  of  our  short  summer  work  are  creation  and  crea- 
tive interpretation.  Our  special  aims  are  to  find  sound  bases  for 
creation  and  to  attain  perfection  in  interpretation. 

Obviously,  in  six  weeks  we  cannot  hope  to  give  fundamental  courses 
and  instruction  on  the  same  basis  as  they  are  introduced  in  conserva- 
tories, colleges  and  music  schools.  What  we  want  to  give  our  students 
is  constructive  advice  and  a practical  method  which  will  stimulate 
their  gifts,  round  out  their  abilities  gained  during  their  years  of 
study,  and  broaden  their  acquaintance  with  music. 

Our  problem  is  to  help  artists  with  good  training  and  knowledge 
to  acquire  a penetrating  and  vivid  conception  of  the  music  they  create 
and  interpret;  to  stir  their  imagination  to  new  heights  and  new  depths, 
because  imagination  invokes  in  the  creator  and  interpreter  the  right 
intuition  and  emotions  to  conceive  the  inner  meaning  of  their  art. 

All  who  enroll  in  the  Center  will  participate  in  the  student  or- 
chestras, choruses,  chamber  music,  or  operatic  groups,  acquiring  a 
direct  understanding  of  music  as  it  is  written,  conducted,  played  or 
sung.  Lectures  will  supplement  the  making  of  music.  The  rehearsals 
and  concerts  provide  an  opportunity  for  close  observation  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  want  to  be  modest  in  our  promises.  But  by  no  means  do  we 
want  to  be  modest  in  our  aspirations.  We  are  confident  that  our  stu- 
dents will  receive  the  very  best  of  our  ability  and  practical  experience, 
as  well  as  our  spiritual  guidance. 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


The  work  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  conducted  in  the 
following  departments: 

I 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Koussevitzky,  assisted  by  Stanley  Chappie.  A small  number  of  students 
will  be  entitled  to  active  participation;  a larger  number  will  be  ad- 
mitted as  auditors. 

CHORAL  CONDUCTING.  Two  separate  classes  under  Hugh 
Ross  and  Ifor  Jones.  The  work  of  this  department  is  designed  to  help 
choral  conductors,  teachers  and  students  of  choral  work. 

II 

ORCHESTRAL  PLAYING.  The  students  will  form  a full  sym- 
phony orchestra.  This  group  will  study  certain  orchestral  and  chamber 
orchestra  works  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  Richard 
Burgin,  Stanley  Chappie  and  others,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  principal  players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

CHAMBER  MUSIC.  Under  the  direction  of  Gregor  Piatigorsky. 
This  department  will  provide  special  training  in  ensemble  playing  for 
the  instrumental  players  in  groups  formed  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  students. 

III 

COMPOSITION.  Two  separate  classes  under  Aaron  Copland  and 
Igor  Stravinsky.  This  department  offers  advanced  work  for  a limited 
number  of  students. 


IV 

OPERA.  Under  Dr.  Herbert  Graf,  assisted  by  Boris  Goldovsky  and 
Richard  Rychtarik.  Advanced  young  singers  may  qualify  for  active 
work  in  the  study  of  the  operatic  art.  Others  will  be  admitted  as 
auditors.  There  will  also  be  instruction  in  operatic  direction  and 
production. 


V 

MUSIC  and  CULTURE.  The  study  and  performance  of  music  in 
its  historical  development.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
with  the  collaboration  of  members  of  the  Faculty.  This  is  the  largest 
department  of  the  Center,  designed  to  provide  those  less  interested  in 
professional  performance  — music  students,  teachers,  college  students 
and  amateurs  — with  an  opportunity  for  a summer  of  living  and  work- 
ing in  music.  It  has  no  formal  entrance  requirements. 

The  programme  of  this  department  will  include  not  only  lectures 
but  active  participation  by  the  students  in  the  following: 
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Choral  Singing  for  a large  chorus  and  choral  groups.  The  chorus, 
under  Hugh  Ross  and  Ifor  Jones  and  R.  Mills  Silby,  will  study  vari- 
ous compositions,  the  principal  works  being  Beethoven’s  “Ninth  Sym- 
phony” and  a Bach  “Magnificat”.  Choral  groups  will  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  Gregorian  chant,  motets,  madrigals  and 
other  early  types,  as  well  as  later  and  contemporary  compositions. 

Orchestral  Playing  in  a complete  symphony  orchestra,  less  advanced 
than  that  of  Department  II,  which  will  study  daily,  under  Richard 
Burgin,  Stanley  Chappie  and  others,  a general  repertoire  and  prepare 
a programme  for  a concert. 

Chamber  Music.  Under  the  direction  of  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Faculty  members. 

Every  player  and  singer  will  have  an  opportunity  to  work  with  and 
perform  music  of  the  archaic,  early,  and  modern  periods.  The  musical 
development  will  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  history  of  general 
culture. 

Certain  sessions  of  this  Department  will  be  devoted  to  lectures  and 
lecture-performances  under  Olin  Downes,  Stanley  Chappie,  Aaron 
Copland,  Dr.  Herbert  Graf,  Boris  Goldovsky  and  other  members  of  the 
Faculty. 

Classes  in  Solfege  will  be  organized  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
students. 

There  will  also  be  informal  classes  in  Country  Dancing. 


# # # # # 

All  members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  entitled  to 
attend  faculty  and  special  lectures,  assemblies,  school  concerts  and  per- 
formances, certain  rehearsals  and  any  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  given  at  Tanglewood. 

The  special  lecturers  will  include  Archibald  T.  Davison,  Howard 
Hanson,  Lucien  Price,  and  Deems  Taylor.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  will  give 
two  lectures  on  the  history  of  Russian  music. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  adopted  in  planning  the  Center  of 
having  from  time  to  time  different  great  composers  as  teachers  of  com- 
position, the  Center  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  announce  that  Igor 
Stravinsky  will  be  a member  of  the  composition  Faculty  in  1942. 

The  Faculty  includes  thirty  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra who  act  individually  as  consultants  and  coaches  and  collec- 
tively for  purposes  of  demonstration.  Individual  instruction,  if  de- 
sired, in  orchestral  instruments  and  piano  may  be  arranged  with  the 
teachers  through  the  Center. 

No  diploma  or  academic  credit  will  be  given  for  work  at  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center. 


REGISTRATION  AND  FEES 


The  general  tuition  for  all  members  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  will  be  $100.  This  will  cover  all  choral  singing  and  instrumen- 
tal playing,  all  lectures,  folk  dancing,  attendance  at  specified  rehearsals 
and  any  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood. 
It  will  also  cover  attendance  at  special  courses  for  those  who  are 
accepted  as  auditors. 

For  those  who  are  eligible  to  enroll  for  the  special  courses  in  orches- 
tral or  choral  conducting,  for  composition,  or  for  opera  dramatics, 
there  will  be  an  additional  charge  of  $20  for  each  special  course. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  enclosed  blank,  where  the  student 
may  indicate  in  which  department  of  the  School  and  in  which  special 
courses  he  wishes  to  enroll. 

Separate  application  blanks  will  then  be  forwarded  for  courses 
selected  which  have  special  requirements. 

A registration  fee  of  $10  will  be  due  from  each  student  upon  receipt 
of  notice  that  his  application  has  been  accepted.  This  fee  will  be 
credited  toward  the  general  tuition.  Registration  fees  cannot  be  re- 
funded after  June  1st.  A further  payment  of  $90  will  be  due  during 
the  enrollment  period,  July  3,  4 and  5.  Classes  begin  Monday,  July  6. 
For  students  living  in  school  dormitories  the  full  amount  for  room 
and  board  will  be  due  at  enrollment. 

Fees  for  the  special  courses  are  payable  in  full  during  enrollment, 
July  3,  4 and  5. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

There  will  be  a limited  number  of  scholarships  for  advanced  stu- 
dents, and  these  will  be  available  for  participants  of  the  conducting 
class,  for  members  of  the  orchestra,  and  for  members  of  the  composing 
and  opera  classes.  Awards  will  vary  in  amount  and  will  be  made  with 
due  consideration  for  the  talent  of  the  applicants  as  well  as  their  need 
for  help  toward  meeting  tuition  and  living  expenses. 


LIVING  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Through  the  cooperation  of  local  schools,  dormitory  accom- 
modations with  breakfasts  and  dinners  will  be  available  to  the  School 
at  $12  to  §17  per  week.  The  schools  will  accommodate  about  one 
hundred  women,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men.  Lunches  will  be 
served  at  Tanglewood  at  a field  kitchen  cafeteria. 

The  lake  front  at  Tanglewood  will  be  available  for  students  who 
wish  to  camp.  Those  wishing  a camp  site  will  be  charged  $10  to  cover 
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expense  of  maintaining  the  grounds  and  providing  water.  The  club- 
house at  the  lake  will  provide  a common  living  room. 

Those  wishing  to  rent  a house  or  cottage  for  the  summer  should 
communicate  with  the  Berkshire  Hills  Conference,  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, which  is  well  acquainted  with  all  real  estate  matters  through- 
out the  county. 

There  will  also  be  available  a listing  of  rooms  in  private  homes 
within  ten  miles  of  Tanglewood.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  any 
service  in  providing  information  about  these  accommodations. 


LIBRARY  AND  MUSIC  SHOP 

The  library  contains  music,  books  on  musical  subjects,  and  phono- 
graph records.  The  records  will  include  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
school  and  Festival  repertories,  and  may  be  played  in  booths,  by 
appointment. 

The  music  shop  likewise  contains  music,  books  and  records. 


TANGLEWOOD 

Tanglewood,  the  extensive  estate  which  was  presented  by  Mrs. 
Andrew  H.  Hepburn  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  holds  artistic 
associations  as  well  as  natural  beauty.  Emerson,  Holmes,  Melville, 
Hawthorne,  were  frequent  guests  of  the  Tappan  family,  the  former 
owners,  when  the  Berkshires  were  the  summer  meeting  place  of  emi- 
nent American  writers. 

The  estate  possesses  buildings  adaptable  for  lectures  and  classes  for 
a student  body  limited  to  approximately  350.  The  spacious  grounds, 
extending  from  West  Street,  Lenox,  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Mahkeenac 
in  Stockbridge,  with  meadow  land,  gardens,  and  shade  trees,  will  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  students.  There  is  the  possibility  of  boating,  a 
clubhouse  on  the  lake  shore,  camp  sites,  a pier  for  swimming,  and 
dressing  rooms. 

In  1941,  the  Center  was  enabled,  through  the  generosity  of  several 
donors,  to  construct  new  buildings  which  greatly  increased  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  work  done  in  the  various  departments  and  added  to  the 
beauty  of  Tanglewood.  A new  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  seating  about 
1,200,  affords  a suitable  and  much  needed  auditorium  for  the  rehearsals 
and  performances  of  the  Opera  Department  and  of  the  student  or- 
chestras. A chamber  music  hall  with  a capacity  of  about  400  is  useful 
in  a multitude  of  ways  — for  the  larger  classes,  some  of  the  lectures, 
and  chamber  music  rehearsals  and  concerts.  Four  separate  small  studios 
provide  practice  and  rehearsal  space.  All  of  these  new  buildings  have 
been  designed  by  the  eminent  Finnish  architect,  Eliel  Saarinen. 

The  auditoriums,  class  rooms,  and  studios  have  been  generously 
equipped  with  pianos  by  the  Baldwin  Piano  Company. 

Tanglewood  is  open  for  inspection  at  all  times. 
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HAWTHORNE’S  “LITTLE  RED  HOUSE”  TO  BE  REBUILT 


Through  the  generous  interest  of  the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs  and  Mrs.  Guy  P.  Gannett,  its  president,  the  “Little  Red  House” 
at  Tanglewood  will  be  rebuilt.  It  was  at  the  “Little  Red  House”  that 
Hawthorne  lived  for  two  summers  and  the  intervening  winter  (1850- 
1851).  Here  the  writer  dwelt  with  his  wife  and  his  two  small  children, 
Una  and  Julian.  Stories  he  told  them  later  became  the  “Tanglewood 
Tales.”  At  Tanglewood  he  wrote  the  “Wonder  Book”  and  “The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables.” 

The  house  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  1890  and  only  the  founda- 
tions remain,  but  photographs  and  sketches,  together  with  written 
descriptions,  will  give  a sufficient  idea  of  the  character  and  detail  of 
the  “Little  Red  House.”  The  rebuilt  house  will  serve  as  a memorial 
and  will  be  built  in  such  a way  as  to  be  used  as  a studio  for  the  School. 


NOTES  on  the  1941  SEASON 

For  the  1941  season  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  had  an  enrollment 
of  338  students  selected  from  796  applicants:  169  of  the  students  were 
men,  169  were  women.  More  than  half  were  under  25.  years  of  age, 
more  than  two-thirds  under  30.  Nevertheless,  the  more  mature  group 
of  music  teachers,  school  teachers,  choir  directors  and  others,  35  and 
over,  numbered  55. 

The  students  came  from  34  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii, 
and  eight  foreign  countries  — Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Mexico,  Scotland  and  Switzerland. 

The  quality  of  the  student  body  is  indicated  by  the  occupations 
most  frequently  represented  — music  teachers,  heads  of  music  depart- 
ments in  colleges  and  preparatory  schools,  music  supervisors,  orchestra 
conductors,  choir  and  chorus  directors,  members  of  secondary  sym- 
phony orchestras,  students  in  colleges  and  conservatories  of  music, 
and  amateurs  with  a variety  of  interests. 

The  enrollment  in  the  various  branches  of  the  Center  (with  some 
duplication)  was  as  follows: 


Orchestral  Conducting,  Active  6 Opera,  Active  19 

Orchestral  Conducting  Auditors  48  Opera  Auditors  19 

Choral  Conducting  27  Chorus  of  Department  V 184 

Advanced  Orchestra  89  Orchestra  of  Department  V 42 

Composition  16 


116  students  enrolled  in  various  branches  participated  in  chamber 
music  ensembles. 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


at  “Tanglewood,” 

APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

Note:  This  is  a general  application  for  admission  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Those  who 
specify  in  this  application  that  they  wish  to  enroll  for  special  courses  will  receive  supple- 
mentary forms  on  which  the  requirements  for  these  courses  are  indicated. 

Date:  

1.  Name:  

(Last)  (First)  (Middle) 

2.  Present  or  School  Address:  


Permanent  Address: 


3.  Date  of  birth:  Place  of  birth: 

School  Location  Dates  of  Degrees 

4.  Schools  attended:  Attendance  or  Diploma 

High  School:  

College: 

Graduate  or 

Professional  School: 

Music  School:  


5.  Music  Courses  taken  in  any  of  the  above  schools  (Specify): 


6.  Other  Music  Study  (Specify): 


7.  Present  occupation  (other  than  musical):  

Are  these  musical  activities  professional?  non-professional? 

Present  musical  activities:  

Specific  duties:  

8.  Previous  professional  experience: 


[ n ] 


g.  Please  check  department  for  which  you  wish  to  enroll?* 

I.  Conducting?  

Orchestral: Active  participant** Auditor 

Choral:** Hugh  Ross Ifor  Jones 

II.  Instrumental  Playing?  

Orchestra:  Instrument 

Chamber  Music: Instrument 

III.  Composition**?  

Aaron  Copland .• Igor  Stravinsky 

IV.  Opera?  

Active  participant** Auditor 

V.  Music  and  Culture?  

a.  Do  you  wish  to  sing  in  the  Center  Chorus? 

b.  Have  you  sung  in  a chorus? Where? 

Dates:  Soprano Alto Tenor Bass 

c.  Do  you  play  any  instrument? 

d.  Mention  a few  of  the  most  difficult  pieces  you  can  play  on  your  instrument 

so  that  we  may  have  an  approximate  idea  of  your  ability 


e.  Do  you  wish  to  play  in  the  orchestra  of  this  department? Instrument 

Do  you  wish  to  play  in  chamber  music  groups? Instrument 

10.  Do  you  wish  to  enroll  in  the  Solf£ge  class? 

11.  Do  you  wish  to  participate  in  Country  Dancing? 

12.  Do  you  wish  to  arrange  for  individual  instruction? 

Instrument  (Specify):  

13.  Do  you  wish  dormitory  accommodations? 

Room  and  two  meals  a day  at  $12— $17  a week? 

14.  Do  you  wish  to  reserve  a camp  site? 

(If  you  wish  assistance  in  finding  living  accommodations  in  a private  home  or  hotel,  address 

Berkshire  Hills  Conference,  Pittsfield,  Mass.) 

This  form  should  be  mailed  as  early  as  possible  to: 

Margaret  Grant,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
(July  1 to  August  17,  address  "Tanglewood,”  Lenox,  Mass.) 

Upon  receipt  of  notice  that  the  application  has  been  accepted  the  registration  fee  of  $10 
will  be  due. 

* Those  checking  departments  I,  II,  III,  IV  will  receive  special  application  blanks. 

**  A special  fee  of  $20  is  charged  for  this  work. 
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“An  opportunity  for  a summer  of  living  and  workingin  music.” 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the  third  term 

July  5 - August  16,  1942 

of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 


at  Tanglewood 

Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 
Lenox,  Massachusetts 


AUDITIONS  FOR  THE  ADVANCED  STUDENT 
ORCHESTRA  WILL  BE  HELD  BY  MR.  BURGIN  AND 
OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTY  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY. 

STRING  PLAYERS,  Thursday,  January  8,  1942,  at  10  a.m., 
in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall  of  Carnegie  Hall. 

WIND  PLAYERS,  Friday,  January  9,  1942,  at  10  a.m.,  in  the 
Chamber  Music  Hall  of  Carnegie  Hall. 


(See  other  side) 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  offer  intensive  work  for 
advanced  students  in  its  departments  of  orchestral  conducting, 
orchestral  playing,  chamber  music,  opera  dramatics  and  com- 
position. For  those  less  interested  in  professional  performance 
— music  students,  teachers,  college  students  and  amateurs  — the 
Department  of  Music  and  Culture  offers  work  in  a large  chorus 
and  choral  groups,  orchestral  and  chamber  groups  and  lec- 
tures by  various  faculty  members. 

For  all  students  enrollment  in  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter carries  the  privilege  of  attendance  at  general  lectures  and 
school  concerts,  a number  of  the  rehearsals  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  at  all  nine  concerts  of  the  Berkshire 
Symphonic  Festival. 

The  Center  is  designed  to  emphasize  those  aspects  of 
musical  education  involved  in  collective  performance,  rather 
than  the  development  of  the  technique  of  individual  per- 
formers. It  thus  supplements  rather  than  duplicates  the  work 
of  other  music  schools. 

The  advanced  orchestra  will  study  and  perform  a selec- 
tion of  orchestral  and  chamber  orchestral  works  under  Dr. 
Koussevitzky,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Burgin  and  other  conductors. 
The  members  will  be  assigned  each  week  a few  orchestral  and 
chamber  works.  There  will  be  opportunity  for  study  of  the 
parts  in  separate  conference  with  instructors  as  well  as  for 
group  and  sectional  rehearsals.  The  music  studied  will  be 
performed  each  week  in  orchestral  concerts. 

The  repertoire  will  provide  variety  in  style  and  period 
and  representation  for  each  type  of  instrument  in  chamber 
groups.  The  study  of  the  compositions  will  be  supplemented 
by  lectures  on  their  structure,  style  and  period.  Opportuni- 
ties will  be  given,  in  so  far  as  possible,  for  advanced  students 
to  play,  with  the  orchestra,  solo  repertoire  already  prepared 
under  their  previous  teachers. 

The  advanced  orchestra  will  accept  only  those  who  have 
had  the  essential  technical  training.  At  auditions  students 
will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  ability  in  sight  reading  and 
to  play  a composition  of  their  own  choice.  They  need  not 
bring  their  own  accompanist  unless  they  prefer,  since  a Faculty 
accompanist  will  be  present  at  the  auditions. 

A limited  number  of  scholarships  will  be  available.  The 
audition  itself  involves  no  financial  or  other  obligation.  Ap- 
plications may  be  made  at  the  auditions,  but  in  view  of  the 
limited  time  available  for  these  auditions,  it  is  suggested  that 
applications  be  made  in  advance  wherever  possible. 

Students  who  were  members  of  the  advanced  orchestra  in 
1941  are  not  required  to  attend  auditions  but  should  file 
applications  for  1942  as  soon  as  possible. 

For  catalogue  and  application  blanks  address 

Margaret  Grant,  Executive  Secretary 
Berkshire  Music  Center 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  accepts  your  application  for  membership  in 
the  following  department 

A place  will  be  reserved  for  you  on  the  school  register  upon  receipt  of 
the  $10.00  registration  fee.  Since  membership  is  limited,  early  registration 
is  advised.  The  balance  of  $90.00  of  the  general  tuition  as  well  as  the  special 
fees  for  those  courses  requiring  the  extra  $20.00  payment  will  be  due  upon 
enrollment,  July  3,  4 or  5,  1942. 

Please  make  all  checks  or  money  orders  payable  to  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc. 


Executive  Secretary. 


"An  opportunity  for  a summer  of  living  and  working  in  music.” 

The  Trustees  of 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announce  the  third  term 
July  3 - August  16,  1942 
of 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 


at  Tangle  wood 

Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 
Lenox,  Massachusetts 


The  Berkshire  Music  Qenter 


•_y  Jlt  present  when  music  fills  a special 
need  in  the  life  of  America,  there  is  a corresponding  desire  for  a 
broader  comprehension  of  the  art.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center 
offers  special  opportunities  to  all  for  the  practice  and  contempla- 
tion of  music  in  its  noblest  aspects.  It  brings  the  student  into  asso- 
ciation with  the  leading  artists  and  scholars  of  the  day.  Tangle- 
wood  is  a place  for  those  who  wish  to  refresh  mind  and  personality 
by  the  experience  of  the  best  in  music  and  the  related  arts,  and 
who  long  for  a creative  rest  in  summer. 

All  who  enroll  in  the  Center  will  participate  in  the  student 
orchestras,  choruses,  chamber  music,  or  operatic  groups,  acquir- 
ing a direct  understanding  of  music  as  it  is  written,  conducted, 
played  or  sung.  Lectures  will  supplement  the  making  of  music. 
The  rehearsals  and  concerts  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 
provide  an  opportunity  for  close  observation  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

The  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  has  five  departments: 

I.  CONDUCTING. 

Orchestral  Conducting.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky, 
assisted  by  Stanley  Chappie.  A small  number  of  students  will  be 
entitled  to  active  participation;  a larger  number  admitted  as 
auditors  will  have  the  opportunity  of  being  present  at  Dr.  Kous- 
sevitzky’s  rehearsals  with  the  active  participants  and  of  attending 
all  lectures  and  sessions  in  score  analysis,  instruction  in  the  tech- 
nique of  conducting,  attendance  at  rehearsals  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  all  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 
Concerts. 

Choral  Conducting.  Under  Hugh  Ross  and  Ifor  Jones.  The 
work  of  this  department  is  designed  to  help  choral  conductors, 
teachers,  and  students  of  choral  work  and  is  divided  into  two  sec- 


tions  — the  foundations  of  choral  technique  under  If  or  Jones  and 
advanced  choral  interpretation  under  Hugh  Ross.  In  addition  to 
the  active  group  a larger  number  of  auditors  will  be  accepted. 

II.  ORCHESTRAL  AND  CHAMBER  MUSIC. 

The  Advanced  Orchestra.  A full  symphony  orchestra  for  stu- 
dents who  have  acquired  technical  competence  and  who  wish 
greater  experience  in  the  art  of  ensemble  playing.  This  group 
will  study  orchestral  and  chamber  orchestra  works  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Stanley  Chappie  and 
others,  with  the  assistance  of  the  principal  players  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  orchestra  will  give  weekly  concerts. 

Chamber  Music.  Under  the  direction  of  Gregor  Piatigorsky. 
This  department  is  open  to  those  who  wish  special  training  in 
ensemble  playing.  Groups  formed  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
students  will  study  and  perform  works  for  strings,  winds,  and  piano 
in  various  combinations. 

III.  COMPOSITION.  Under  Aaron  Copland  and  Igor 
Stravinsky.  This  department  offers  advanced  work  for  a limited 
number  of  students. 

IV.  OPERA.  Under  Dr.  Herbert  Graf,  assisted  by  Boris 
Goldovsky  and  Richard  Rychtarik.  This  department  has  (1)  a 
course  for  advanced  young  singers,  providing  an  opportunity  to 
gain  stage  experience  through  modern  methods  by  study  and 
actual  performance  of  operatic  parts;  and  (2)  a course  in  opera 
production  for  stage  directors,  conductors,  designers,  composers 
and  librettists. 

V.  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  AND  CULTURE. 
This  is  the  largest  department  of  the  Center.  It  has  no  formal 
entrance  requirements,  and  is  designed  for  music  students,  college 
students,  teachers,  amateurs  — for  all  who  wish  a summer  of  living 
and  working  in  music. 

This  department  offers  a variety  of  activities: 

The  Chorus  under  Hugh  Ross  and  Ifor  Jones  will  prepare 
Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony  and  Bach’s  Magnificat  in  D for  per- 


formance  under  Dr.  Koussevitzky  at  one  of  the  Berkshire  Sym- 
phonic Festival  Concerts.  It  will  also  sing  madrigals,  motets  as 
well  as  later  and  contemporary  choral  works. 

Orchestral  Playing  in  a complete  symphony  orchestra  less  ad- 
vanced than  that  of  Department  II,  which  will  rehearse  daily 
under  Richard  Burgin,  Stanley  Chappie  and  others,  and  will  pre- 
pare concert  programmes  for  performance.  Individual  and  sec- 
tional coaching  tvill  be  under  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  faculty 
members. 

Chamber  Music , in  groups  arranged  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  students  and  coached  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  faculty 
members. 

Twentieth  Century  Music,  under  Aaron  Copland,  assisted  by 
Stanley  Chappie.  A general  course  in  the  literature,  background 
and  esthetics  of  present  day  music,  illustrated  by  recordings  and 
performances. 

Gregorian  Chant  and  Polyphonic  Music  (600-1600)  under  R. 
Mills  Silby.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
singers  and  music  students  and  will  include  the  singing  and  study 
of  examples  of  chant  — Introits,  Graduates,  Alleluias,  Kyries,  etc. 
— as  well  as  works  of  the  great  masters  of  polyphony,  Palestrina, 
Byrd  and  contemporaries. 

Saturday  Afternoon  Lecture-Concerts  — Olin  Downes.  Every 
Saturday  afternoon  informal  lecture  concerts  will  review  the 
choral  and  instrumental  works  studied  during  the  week.  Olin 
Downes’  lectures,  relating  the  music  to  the  historical  and  cultural 
background,  will  be  illustrated  with  performances  by  the  students. 


All  members  of  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  entitled 
to  attend  special  lectures  by  Archibald  T.  Davison,  Howard  Han- 
son, Lucien  Price,  Deems  Taylor,  and  others,  faculty  lectures, 
school  concerts  and  performances,  certain  rehearsals  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  all  nine  concerts  of  the  Berkshire  Sym- 
phonic Festival. 

For  catalogue  with  school  application  blanks,  address  Margaret 
Grant,  Executive  Secretary,  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


“An  opportunity  for  a summer  of  living  and  working  in  music.” 


The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  Inc. 

will  sponsor  the  third  season 
July  5 - August  16,  1942 

of 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 


at  Tanglewood 
Lenox,  Massachusetts 


The  Berkshire  Music  Qenter 


V — 'he  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  carry 
on  its  activities  during  the  1942  season  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  Inc.,  of  which  Dr.  Serge 
Koussevitzky  is  the  President.  The  six  weeks’  session  will  open 
July  5 with  the  same  distinguished  faculty  as  formerly  announced, 
including  the  principal  players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Student  concerts  and  performances  will  be  given  each  week. 
During  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  session  the  school  work  will 
culminate  in  the  concerts  to  be  given  by  the  student  orchestra  and 
chorus  on  Saturday  evenings  and  Sunday  afternoons,  with  pro- 
grammes selected  from  the  great  repertoire,  including  the  Bach 
Magnificat  in  D and  the  Beethoven  Ninth  Symphony,  and  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Koussevitzky. 

All  who  enroll  in  the  Center  will  participate  in  the  student 
orchestras,  choruses,  chamber  music,  or  operatic  groups,  acquir- 
ing a direct  understanding  of  music  as  it  is  written,  conducted, 
played  or  sung.  Lectures  will  supplement  the  making  of  music. 

The  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  has  five  departments: 

I.  CONDUCTING. 

Orchestral  Conducting.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky, 
assisted  by  Stanley  Chappie.  A small  number  of  students  will  be 
entitled  to  active  participation;  a larger  number  admitted  as 
auditors  will  have  the  opportunity  of  being  present  at  Dr.  Kous- 
sevitzky’s  rehearsals  with  the  active  participants  and  of  attending 
all  lectures  and  sessions  in  score  analysis,  instruction  in  the  tech- 
nique of  conducting  and  attendance  at  rehearsals  of  the  Center 
orchestras. 

Choral  Conducting.  Under  Hugh  Ross  and  Ifor  Jones.  The 
work  of  this  department  is  designed  to  help  choral  conductors, 
teachers,  and  students  of  choral  work  and  is  divided  into  two  sec- 


tions  — the  foundations  of  choral  technique  under  Ifor  Jones  and 
advanced  choral  interpretation  under  Hugh  Ross.  In  addition  to 
the  active  group  a larger  number  of  auditors  will  be  accepted. 

II.  ORCHESTRAL  AND  CHAMBER  MUSIC. 

The  Advanced  Orchestra.  A full  symphony  orchestra  for  stu- 
dents who  have  acquired  technical  competence  and  who  wish 
greater  experience  in  the  art  of  ensemble  playing.  This  group 
will  study  orchestral  works  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky, 
Richard  Burgin,  Stanley  Chappie  and  others,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  principal  players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
orchestra  will  give  weekly  concerts,  with  programmes  selected 
from  the  great  repertoire. 

Chamber  Music.  Under  the  direction  of  Gregor  Piatigorsky. 
This  department  is  open  to  those  who  wish  special  training  in 
ensemble  playing.  Groups  formed  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
students  will  study  and  perform  works  for  strings,  winds,  and  piano 
in  various  combinations. 

III.  COMPOSITION.  Under  Aaron  Copland  and  Igor 
Stravinsky.  This  department  offers  advanced  work  for  a limited 
number  of  students. 

IV.  OPERA.  Under  Dr.  Herbert  Graf,  assisted  by  Boris 
Goldovsky  and  Richard  Rychtarik.  This  department  has  (1)  a 
course  for  advanced  young  singers,  providing  an  opportunity  to 
gain  stage  experience  through  modern  methods  by  study  and 
actual  performance  of  operatic  parts;  and  (2)  a course  in  opera 
production  for  stage  directors,  conductors,  designers,  composers 
and  librettists.  Complete  performances  of  Nicolai’s  “Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor”  will  be  given  as  well  as  scenes  from  other  operas. 

V.  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  AND  CULTURE. 
This  is  the  largest  department  of  the  Center.  It  has  no  formal 
entrance  requirements,  and  is  designed  for  music  students,  college 
students,  teachers,  amateurs  — for  all  who  wish  a summer  of  living 
and  working  in  music. 

This  department  offers  a variety  of  activities: 

The  Chorus  under  Hugh  Ross  and  Ifor  Jones  will  prepare 


Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony  and  Bach’s  Magnificat  in  D for  per- 
formance under  Dr.  Koussevitzky  at  a Center  Concert  during  the 
final  week.  It  will  also  sing  madrigals,  motets  as  well  as  later  and 
contemporary  choral  works. 

Orchestral  Playing  in  a complete  symphony  orchestra  less  ad- 
vanced than  that  of  Department  II,  which  will  rehearse  daily 
under  Richard  Burgin,  Stanley  Chappie  and  others,  and  will  pre- 
pare concert  programmes  for  performance.  Individual  and  sec- 
tional coaching  will  be  under  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  faculty 
members. 

Chamber  Music,  in  groups  arranged  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  students  and  coached  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  faculty 
members. 

Twentieth  Century  Music,  under  Aaron  Copland,  assisted  by 
Stanley  Chappie.  A general  course  in  the  literature,  background 
and  esthetics  of  present  day  music,  illustrated  by  recordings  and 
performances. 

Gregorian  Chant  and  Polyphonic  Music  (600-1600)  under  R. 
Mills  Silby.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
singers  and  music  students  and  will  include  the  singing  and  study 
of  examples  of  chant  — Introits,  Graduales,  Alleluias,  Kyries,  etc. 
— as  well  as  works  of  the  great  masters  of  polyphony,  Palestrina, 
Byrd  and  contemporaries. 

Saturday  Afternoon  Lecture-Concerts  — Olin  Downes.  Every 
Saturday  afternoon  informal  lecture  concerts  will  review  the 
choral  and  instrumental  works  studied  during  the  week.  Olin 
Downes’  lectures,  relating  the  music  to  the  historical  and  cultural 
background,  will  be  illustrated  with  performances  by  the  students. 


All  members  of  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  entitled 
to  attend  special  lectures  by  Archibald  T.  Davison,  Howard  Han- 
son, Lucien  Price,  Deems  Taylor,  and  others,  faculty  lectures, 
and  all  school  concerts  and  performances. 

General  tuition  $100.  Extra  fee  of  $20  for  Active  Conducting,  Com- 
position, and  Opera  course  for  singers. 

For  application  blanks  and  information  regarding  living  accommoda- 
tions, address  Margaret  Grant,  Executive  Secretary,  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

Theatre  — Concert  Hall 


FRIDAY 
August  7,  1942 


at  8:30  p.m. 


THURSDAY 
August  13,  1942 


The  Opera  Department 

under  the  direction  of 

IIERBERT  GRAF 

presents 

OTTO  NICOLAI’S 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 

Comic — Fantastic  Opera  in  3 Acts  (7  Scenes) 
after  SHAKESPEARE 
Text  by  J.  S.  Mosenthal 

New  English  Translation  by  Myron  Ryan  and  Boris  Goldovsky 


Staged  by 
HERBERT  GRAF 


Conducted  by 
BORIS  GOLDOVSKY 


Designed  by 

RICHARD  RYCHTARIK 


CHARACTERS 


August  7 

August  13 

Sir  John  Falstaff 

i 

James  Pease 

James  Pease 

J ^ Mr.  Ford  ) 

> Citizens  of  W indsor 

(Mack  Harrell 

Giuseppe  Gentile 

T Mr.  Page  ) 

{ Robert  Fischer 

John  Cassidy 

✓p  Fenton  

Mario  Lanza 

’ Mario  Lanza 

T Slender  

George  Tinker 

John  Toms 

? " Dr.  Caius 

Myron  Ryan 

Myron  Ryan 

^ Mistress  Ford  . 

Adelaide  Abbot 

Laura  Castellano 

^ c,  Mistress  Page  . . . 

Christine  Johnson  Jean  Handzlik 

$ Anne  Page,  her  daughter 

Lois  MacMahon 

y' 

Helen  Strassburger 

1 Host  of  the  Garter  Inn  . 

John  Toms 

Robert  Fischer 

First  Citizen  . 

John  Cassidy 

. 

John  Cassidy 

Second  Citizen  . . 

Lukas  Foss 

1 

Lukas  Foss 

ft- Third  Citizen 

Alfred  Patterson 

Robert  Falk 

Servants  to  Mr.  Ford,  Citizens  of  Windsor,  Masks  of  Fairies,  Sprites 
and  Gnomes. 

Scene:  Windsor  and  Windsor  Forest 


Intermission  after  Act  I ( Scene  2)  and  Act  II  ( Scene  5). 


ORCHESTRA,  CHORUS  and  DANCERS 


Violins:  Theodore  Podnos,  Edward  Bernard,  Carmine  Ficocelli,  John 
Fiasca,  Walter  Legaurec,  Russell  Gerhardt,  Fredy  Ostrovsky,  Barbara 
Barstow,  Ann  Very,  Harold  Schuster.  Violas:  Richard  Hagopian,  Lydia  H. 
Farquliar,  Leonard  Olson.  Cellos:  Anthony  Sophos,  Shirley  Adams,  Olivia 
Silberberg.  Basses:  Jimmy  Vrhcl,  Marvin  Goldlust.  Flutes:  Betty  Wood, 
Nancy  Iden.  Oboes:  Joseph  Rizzo,  Theodore  Jack.  Clarinets:  Harold  Sachs, 
Werner  Janssen.  Bassoons:  Gabriel  Selig,  Harold  McCallum.  Horns:  John 
Graas,  Andre  Speyer,  Thomas  Kenny,  John  Moyes.  1st  Trumpets:  Harry 
del  Potts,  Martin  Boraks,  Cecelia  de  Majo,  Janet  Remington.  Tympani: 
Joseph  Leavitt.  Percussion:  Merton  Uzinsky,  Stanley  Spector. 

Sopranos:  Tanya  Shapiro,  Louise  Eastman,  Betti  Rindlaub,  Louise 
Schmidt,  Kathryn  Botch,  Gretchen  Kier,  Leona  Vanni,  Mary  Muldowney, 
Marian  Stuart,  Virginia  White,  Celia  Pearlman,  Louise  Raphael.  Altos: 
Jacqueline  Speyer,  Barbara  Brett,  Margit  C.  Kormendy,  Ruth  M.  White 
(also  Innkeeper’s  wife),  Elsie  Cook,  Roberta  Russell,  Patricia  Neway. 
Tenors:  Christopher  0.  Honaas,  Oliver  Rice,  John  Toms,  Baritones:  Charles 
Callanan,  Alan  Abbott,  Alfred  Patterson,  Robert  Falk. 

Dancers — under  the  direction  of  Miss  Gadd:  Fairies:  Janet  Carswell, 
Marie  Coates,  Louise  Harvey,  Patricia  Mahon,  Marian  Miller,  Gwynneth 
Silby,  Sheila  Vogelle,  Marion  Ziembra,  Francoise  Zighera.  Insects:  Hornet: 
Muriel  Hess,  Beetle:  Manon  Voigtsberger,  Bumblefjees:  Meredith  Brown, 
Polly  Wily. 

Scenery  executed  by  the  following  students  of  Stagecraft  of  the  Opera 
Department  under  direction  of  Mr.  Rychtarik:  Eleanor  Goldsmith,  Dorothy 
Cohan,  Lily  van  Ameringen,  Babs  Roche,  Hanna  Graf,  Camille  Speyer, 
Roberta  Russell,  Eleanor  McCann,  Dimitry  Markevitch,  Willi  Steiner, 
Dolly  Raphael,  Jane  Scott. 

Properties:  Gretchen  Kier,  Betty  Rindlaub,  Patricia  Neway. 

Musical  preparation  by  Boris  Goldovsky,  Felix  Wolfes,  Henry  Gregor, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Lukas  Foss. 

Baldwin  Piano 

The  audience  is  requested  to  refrain  from  smoking  in  the  Theatre- 
Concert  Hall. 


THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  MUSIC  FOUNDATION 


“In  a world  at  war  when  man’s  genius  seems  bent  only  on  destruction — it 
is  good  to  know  that  we  do  have  among  us  men  who  still  have  the  souls  of 
artists.  The  fields  of  art  and  culture  must  remain  in  our  civilization  as  green 
oases  in  a forbidding  desert  of  man’s  destructiveness.”  ( Editorial  in  Worcester 
Telegram,  June  6,  i9U2). 

The  purposes  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  as  stated  in  the 
certificate  of  incorporation,  are:  “in  every  way  possible  ...  to  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  musical  talent;  to  grant  scholarships  and  fellowships  in  music.” 

The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  is  thus  carrying  on  this  summer  the 
third  season  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  a unique  summer  school  of 
music.  Another  channel  by  which  its  purpose  is  accomplished  is  the  com- 
missioning of  musical  compositions.  Already  Samuel  Barber,  Nicolai 
Berezowski,  Benjamin  Britten  and  Bohuslav  Martinu  have  been  invited  to 
write  works  especially  for  the  Foundation. 

Founded  by  Dr.  Koussevitzky  in  memory  of  his  wife,  the  late  Natalie 
Koussevitzky,  the  motivating  aim  of  the  Foundation  goes  back  into  the 
musical  life  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  for  in  1909  he  and  Madame  Koussevitzky 
founded  the  Music  Publishing  house  of  Edition  Russe  to  protect  gifted  com- 
posers from  exploitation  by  commercial  publishing  houses.  The  works  of  such 
composers  as  Serge  Prokofieff  and  Igor  Stravinsky  were  introduced  to  the 
public  under  the  Edition  Russe  imprint. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  has  declared  that  in  a time  of  war  and  crisis  an  espe- 
cial effort  must  be  made  to  preserve  music  and  art  treasures. 

The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  is  a non-profit  organization,  whose 
main  aim  is  to  aid  in  developing  musical  talent.  All  proceeds  from  these 
performances  will  be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Foundation. 


(Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  has  the  use  of  the 
Tanglewood  Estate  and  the  Music  Shed.) 

(The  Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Baldwin  Piano  Co. 
has  generously  provided  pianos  for  use  in  the  various  buildings  at  Tanglewood.) 


TANGLEWOOD 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 


(1942  Season  under  the  auspices  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation) 


The  First  of  Six  Symphony  Concerts 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SATURDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  1,  at  8:30 


Haydn Symphony  in  G-inajor,  No.  88 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Largo 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 

Beethoven Overture  to  “Leonore”  No.  3,  Op.  72 

INTERMISSION 


Shostakovich Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  47 

I.  Moderato 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Largo 

IV.  Allegro  non  troppo 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  MUSIC  FOUNDATION 


“In  a world  at  war  when  man’s  genius  seems  bent  only  on  destruction — it 
is  good  to  know  that  we  do  have  among  us  men  who  still  have  the  souls  of 
artists.  The  fields  of  art  and  culture  must  remain  in  our  civilization  as  green 
oases  in  a forbidding  desert  of  man’s  destructiveness.”  ( Edilorial  in  Worcester 
Telegram,  June  6,  19 hi). 

The  purposes  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  as  stated  in  the 
certificate  of  incorporation,  are:  “in  every  way  possible  ...  to  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  musical  talent;  to  grant  scholarships  and  fellowships  in  music.” 

The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  is  thus  carrying  on  this  summer  the 
third  season  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  a unique  summer  school  of 
music.  Another  channel  by  which  its  purpose  is  accomplished  is  the  com- 
missioning of  musical  compositions.  Already  Samuel  Barber,  Nicolai 
Berezowski,  Benjamin  Britten  and  Bohuslav  Martinu  have  been  invited  to 
write  works  especially  for  the  Foundation. 

Founded  by  Dr.  Koussevitzky  in  memory  of  his  wife,  the  late  Natalie 
Koussevitzky,  the  motivating  aim  of  the  Foundation  goes  back  into  the 
musical  life  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  for  in  1909  he  and  Madame  Koussevitzky 
founded  the  Music  Publishing  house  of  Edition  Russe  to  protect  gifted  com- 
posers from  exploitation  by  commercial  publishing  houses.  The  works  of  such 
composers  as  Serge  Prokofieff  and  Igor  Stravinsky  were  introduced  to  the 
public  under  the  Edition  Russe  imprint. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  has  declared  that  in  a time  of  war  and  crisis  an  espe- 
cial effort  must  be  made  to  preserve  music  and  art  treasures. 

The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  is  a non-profit  organization,  whose 
main  aim  is  to  aid  in  developing  musical  talent.  All  proceeds  from  these 
performances  will  be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Foundation. 


(Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  has  the  use  of  the 
Tanglewood  Estate  and  the  Music  Shed.) 

(The  Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Baldwin  Piano  Co. 
has  generously  provided  pianos  for  use  in  the  various  buildings  at  Tanglewood.) 


TANGLEWOOD 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

(1942  Season  under  the  auspices  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation) 


The  Second  of  Six  Symphony  Concerts 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  2,  at  3:00 


Dedicated  to  the  United  States  Treasury  War  Bond  Campaign 


Sousa Semper  Fidelis 

Stars  and  Stripes  Forever 

Tchaikovsky  ....  Concerto  for  Violin  in  D-major,  Op.  35 

I.  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Canzonetta:  Andante 

III.  Finale:  Allegro  vivacissime 

Soloist  ....  RUTH  POSSELT 

INTERMISSION 


Franck Symphony  in  D-minor 

I.  Lento.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Allegro  non  troppo 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


A FESTIVAL  OF  MUSIC 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director  and  Conducto 


The  Third  Symphony  Concert 

Saturday  Evening,  August  8 at  8.30 

Hanson Symphony  No.  3 

Mozart Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  in  E flat 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4 in  E-minor 

Soloists  . . Luboshutz  and  Nemenoff 

The  Fourth  Symphony  Concert 

Sunday  Afternoon,  August  9 at  3.00 

Handel Concerto  Grosso 

Martinu Concerto  Grosso 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4 in  F-minor 

Soloists  . Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  and  Bernard  Zighera 


The  Fifth  Symphony  Concert 

Saturday  Evening,  August  15  at  8.30 

Bach Magnificat  in  D 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  9 in  D-minor,  Op.  125 

Soloists  and  Chorus 

The  Sixth  Symphony  Concert 

Sunday  Afternoon,  August  16  at  3.00 
Mozart  ....  Symphony  No.  25  in  G-minor,  K.  No.  183 
Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  7 

TWO  OPERA  PERFORMANCES 
Nicolai’s 

“The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor” 

(In  English) 

Friday  Evening,  August  7 at  8.30 
Thursday  Evening,  August  13  at  8.30 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS 
Sunday  Evenings,  August  2,  9 and  16  at  8.30 


FINAL  LECTURE-CONCERT  By  OLIN  DOWNES 
Saturday  Afternoon,  August  8 at  3.00 


TANGLEWOOD 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

(1942  Season  under  the  auspices  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation) 

The  Third  of  Six  Symphony  Concerts 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
SATURDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  8,  at  8:30 


Hanson Symphony  No.  3 

I.  Andante  lamentardo 

II.  Andante  tranquillo 

III.  Tempo  scherzando 

IV.  Largamente  e pesante 

Mozart Concerto  in  E-flat  major 

for  two  pianos  and  orchestra  (K  365) 

I.  Allegro 
II.  Andante 
III.  Rondo  (Allegro) 

Soloists  . PIERRE  LUBOSHUTZ  and  GENIA  NEMENOFF 

INTERMISSION 


Brahms Symphony  No.  4 in  E-minor 

1.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  inoderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e passionato 


BALDWIN  PIANOS 


THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  MUSIC  FOUNDATION 


“In  a world  at  war  when  man’s  genius  seems  bent  only  on  destruction — it 
is  good  to  know  that  we  do  have  among  us  men  who  still  have  the  souls  of 
artists.  The  fields  of  art  and  culture  must  remain  in  our  civilization  as  green 
oases  in  a forbidding  desert  of  man’s  destructiveness.”  (Editorial  in  Worcester 
Telegram,  June  6,  1942). 

The  purposes  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  as  stated  in  the 
certificate  of  incorporation,  are:  “in  every  way  possible  . . . to  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  musical  talent;  to  grant  scholarships  and  fellowships  in  music.” 

The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  is  thus  carrying  on  this  summer  the 
third  season  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  a unique  summer  school  of 
music.  Another  channel  by  which  its  purpose  is  accomplished  is  the  com- 
missioning of  musical  compositions.  Already  Samuel  Barber,  Nicolai 
Berezowski,  Benjamin  Britten  and  Bohuslav  Martinu  have  been  invited  to 
write  works  especially  for  the  Foundation. 

Founded  by  Dr.  Koussevitzky  in  memory  of  his  wife,  the  late  Natalie 
Koussevitzky,  the  motivating  aim  of  the  Foundation  goes  back  into  the 
musical  life  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  for  in  1909  he  and  Madame  Koussevitzky 
founded  the  Music  Publishing  house  of  Edition  Russe  to  protect  gifted  com- 
posers from  exploitation  by  commercial  publishing  houses.  The  works  of  such 
composers  as  Serge  ProkoGeff  and  Igor  Stravinsky  were  introduced  to  the 
public  under  the  Edition  Russe  imprint. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  has  declared  that  in  a time  of  war  and  crisis  an  espe- 
cial effort  must  be  made  to  preserve  music  and  art  treasures. 

The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  is  a non-profit  organization,  whose 
main  aim  is  to  aid  in  developing  musical  talent.  All  proceeds  from  these 
performances  will  be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Foundation. 


(Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  has  the  use  of  the 
Tanglewood  Estate  and  the  Music  Shed.) 

(The  Baldw  in  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Baldwin  Piano  Co. 
has  generously  provided  pianos  for  use  in  the  various  buildings  at  Tanglewood. 1 


TANGLEWOOD 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

(1942  Season  under  the  auspices  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation) 


The  Fourth  of  Six  Symphony  Concerts 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  9,  at  3:00 


Handel Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra 

in  B-minor,  No,  12 

Largo — Allegro — Larghetto — Largo — Allegro 

Martinu Concerto  Grosso  for  Chamber  Orchestra 

L Allegro  non  troppo 

1 1.  Lento  , 

III.  Allegretto 

Soloists  . JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA  and  BERNARD  ZIGHERA 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4 in  F-minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  Sostenulo.  Moderate  con  anima  in  Movimento 
di  Valse 

II.  Andantino  in  mode  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo  pizzicato  ostinato:  Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  freoco 


BALDWIN  PIANOS 


A FESTIVAL  OF  MUSIC 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director  and  Conductor 


The  Fifth  Symphony  Concert 

Saturday  Evening,  August  15  at  8.30 

Bach Magnificat  in  D 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  9 in  D-minor,  Op.  125 

Soloists  and  Chorus 


The  Final  Symphony  Concert 

Sunday  Afternoon,  August  16  at  3.00 

Haydn Symphony  in  G-major,  No.  88 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  7 


SECOND  OPERA  PERFORMANCE 
Nicolai’s 

“THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR” 
(In  English) 

Thursday  Evening,  August  13  at  8.30 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS 
Sunday  Evenings,  August  9 and  16  at  8.30 

THE  TIME  OF  THE  FINAL  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT — AUGUST  16— HAS  BEEN  CHANGED 
TO  11  O’CLOCK  IN  THE  MORNING OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


TANGLEWOOD 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 


(1942  Season  under  the  auspices  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation) 


The  Fifth  Symphony  Concert 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
SATURDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  15,  at  8:30 


1.  Chorus:  Magnificat 

2.  A ir:  Quia  respexit  (Soprano,  with  Oboe  d’Amore  solo) 

3.  Chorus:  Ornnes  generationes 

4.  Air:  Quia  fecet  mihi  magna  (Bass) 

5.  Duel:  Et  inisirecordia  (Contralto  and  Tenor) 

6.  Chorus:  Fecit  potentiam 

7.  Air:  Deposuit  potentes  (Tenor) 

8.  Air:  Esurientes  implevit  bonis  (Contralto) 

9.  Chorus:  Gloria  Patri 

Harpsichord:  putnam  aldrich  Oboe  d'Amore:  louis  speyer 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  9 in  D-minor, 

with  final  chorus  on  Schiller’s  Ode  to  Joy,  Op.  125 

I.  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso 

II.  Molto  vivace:  Presto 

III.  Adagio  molto  e cantabile 

IV.  Presto 
Allegro  assai 
Presto 

Baritone  Recitative 

Quartet  and  Chorus:  Allegro  assai 

Tenor  Solo  and  Chorus:  Allegro  assai  vivace,  alia  marcia 

Chorus:  Allegro  assai 

Chorus:  Andante  maestoso 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo,  ma  divoto 

Allegro  energico,  sempre  ben  marcato 

Quartet  and  Chorus:  Allegro  ma  non  tanti;  Prestissimo 


Bach 


Magnificat  in  D 


Organ:  e.  power  biggs 


INTERMISSION 


SOLOISTS 


IRMA  GONZALEZ,  Soprano 
LILLIAN  KNOWLES,  Contralto 


WILLIAM  HAIN,  Tenor 
MACK  HARRELL,  Bass-Baritone 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  MUSIC  FOUNDATION 


“In  a world  at  war  when  man’s  genius  seems  bent  only  on  destruction — it 
is  good  to  know  that  we  do  have  among  us  men  who  still  have  the  souls  of 
artists.  The  fields  of  art  and  culture  must  remain  in  our  civilization  as  green 
oases  in  a forbidding  desert  of  man’s  destructiveness.”  ( Editorial  in  Worcester 
Telegram , June  6,  i9k2). 

The  purposes  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  as  stated  in  the 
certificate  of  incorporation,  are:  “in  every  way  possible  ...  to  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  musical  talent;  to  grant  scholarships  and  fellowships  in  music.” 

The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  is  thus  carrying  on  this  summer  the 
third  season  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  a unique  summer  school  of 
music.  Another  channel  by  which  its  purpose  is  accomplished  is  the  com- 
missioning of  musical  compositions.  Already  Samuel  Barber,  Nicolai 
Berezowski,  Benjamin  Britten  and  Bohuslav  Martinu  have  been  invited  to 
write  works  especially  for  the  Foundation. 

Founded  by  Dr.  Koussevitzky  in  memory  of  his  wife,  the  late  Natalie 
Koussevitzky,  the  motivating  aim  of  the  Foundation  goes  back  into  the 
musical  life  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  for  in  1909  he  and  Madame  Koussevitzky 
founded  the  Music  Publishing  house  of  Edition  Russe  to  protect  gifted  com- 
posers from  exploitation  by  commercial  publishing  houses.  The  works  of  such 
composers  as  Serge  Prokofieff  and  Igor  Stravinsky  were  introduced  to  the 
public  under  the  Edition  Russe  imprint. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  has  declared  that  in  a time  of  war  and  crisis  an  espe- 
cial effort  must  be  made  to  preserve  music  and  art  treasures. 

The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  is  a non-profit  organization,  whose 
main  aim  is  to  aid  in  developing  musical  talent.  All  proceeds  from  these 
performances  will  be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Foundation. 


(Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  has  the  use  of  the 
Tanglewood  Estate  and  the  Music  Shed.) 

(The  Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Baldwin  Piano  Co. 
has  generously  provided  pianos  for  use  in  the  various  buildings  atTanglewood.l 


TANGLEWOOD 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

(1942  Season  under  the  auspices  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation) 


The  Sixth  Symphony  Concert 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  16,  at  3:00 


Haydn Symphony  in  G-major,  No.  88 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Largo 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 


INTERMISSION 


Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  7,  Op.  60 

I.  Allegretto 

II.  Moderate  poco  allegretto 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  non  troppo 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  MUSIC  FOUNDATION 


“In  a world  at  war  when  man’s  genius  seems  bent  only  on  destruction — it 
is  good  to  know  that  we  do  have  among  us  men  who  still  have  the  souls  of 
artists.  The  fields  of  art  and  culture  must  remain  in  our  civilization  as  green 
oases  in  a forbidding  desert  of  man’s  destructiveness.”  (. Editorial  in  Worcester 
Telegram,  June  6,  1942). 

The  purposes  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  as  stated  in  the 
certificate  of  incorporation,  are:  “in  every  way  possible  . . . to  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  musical  talent;  to  grant  scholarships  and  fellowships  in  music.” 

The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  is  thus  carrying  on  this  summer  the 
third  season  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  a unique  summer  school  of 
music.  Another  channel  by  which  its  purpose  is  accomplished  is  the  com- 
missioning of  musical  compositions.  Already  Samuel  Barber,  Nicolai 
Berezowski,  Benjamin  Britten  and  Bohuslav  Martinu  have  been  invited  to 
write  works  especially  for  the  Foundation. 

Founded  by  Dr.  Koussevitzky  in  memory  of  his  wife,  the  late  Natalie 
Koussevitzky,  the  motivating  aim  of  the  Foundation  goes  back  into  the 
musical  life  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  for  in  1909  he  and  Madame  Koussevitzky 
founded  the  Music  Publishing  house  of  Edition  Russe  to  protect  gifted  com- 
posers from  exploitation  by  commercial  publishing  houses.  The  works  of  such 
composers  as  Serge  ProkofiefF  and  Igor  Stravinsky  were  introduced  to  the 
public  under  the  Edition  Russe  imprint. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  has  declared  that  in  a time  of  war  and  crisis  an  espe- 
cial effort  must  be  made  to  preserve  music  and  art  treasures. 

The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  is  a non-profit  organization,  whose 
main  aim  is  to  aid  in  developing  musical  talent.  All  proceeds  from  these 
performances  will  be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Foundation. 


(Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  lias  the  use  of  the 
Tanglewood  Estate  and  the  Music  Shed.) 

(The  Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Baldwin  Piano  Co. 
has  generously  provided  pianos  for  use  in  the  various  buildings  at  Tanglewood.  1 


TANGLEWOOD 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

(1942  Season  under  the  auspices  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation) 


The  Sixth  Symphony  Concert 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conduct  or 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  16,  at  3:00 


Haydn Symphony  in  G-major,  No.  88 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Largo 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 


INTERMISSION 


Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  7,  Op.  60 

I.  Allegretto 

II.  Moderato  poco  allegretto 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  non  troppo 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 


ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA 

Personnel 

Violins:  Althea  Alimonda,  Nina  Appleman,  Barbara  Barstow,  Edward  Bernard, 
Robert  Brink,  Ariana  Bronstein,  Marc  Brown,  Sarah  Cunningham,  Marie  DeMaria, 
George  Dreyfus,  J.  Elizabeth  Enright,  John  Fiasca,  Carmine  Ficocelli,  Erin  Haines,  Max- 
well Harvey,  Karla  Kantner,  Ruth  Kirk,  Jacob  Krachmalnick,  Ruthabeth  Kreuger,  Donna 
Kuhn,  Barbara  Lacouline,  Beatrice  Landheer,  Walter  Legawiec,  Lillian  Levy,  Fredy 
Ostrovsky,  Joseph  Pepper,  Theodor  Podnos,  Melvin  Ritter,  Sydney  Robinson,  Gerald 
Robitaille,  George  Roth,  Julius  Scheir,  Harold  Schuster,  Robert  Sushel,  Walter  Trampler, 
Ann  Very. 

Violas:  Olga  Bayrack,  Lydia  Farquhar,  Dorothy  Fennell,  Richard  Hagopian,  Jerome 
Lipson,  Leonard  Olson,  Abraham  Skernick,  Stanley  Solomon,  Harold  Sorin,  Evelyn 
Watterson. 

Cellos:  Honoria  Shirley  Adams,  Helen  Bulbs,  Rosario  Celentano,  Marion  Davies, 
Doris  Kuhn,  Ruth  Moorehouse,  Robert  Ripley,  Hannah  Sherman,  Olivia  Silberberg, 
Anthony  Sophos. 

Double  Basses:  Nathalie  Clair,  Marvin  Goldlust,  James  Harnet,  Edward  Krolich, 
Irving  Nathanson,  June  Rotenberg,  Betty  Snyder,  Theodore  Schettler,  Jimmy  Vrhel. 

Flutes:  Evelyn  Crocker,  Kenneth  Emery,  Nancy  Mae  Iden,  Frances  Snow,  Betty 
Wood. 

Oboes:  John  Holmes,  Theodore  Jack,  Joseph  Rizzo,  Raymond  Toubman. 

Clarinets:  David  Glazer,  Henry  Gulick,  Werner  Janssen,  Jr.,  Jean  Kidner,  David 
Oppenheim,  Harold  Sachs. 

Bassoons:  Bernard  Garfield,  Loren  Glickman,  Ira  Leventer,  Harold  McCallum, 
Gabriel  Selig. 

Homs:  Theodore  Bloomfield,  John  Graas,  Thomas  Kenny,  Harold  Meek,  John  Moyes, 
Andre  Speyer,  Fred  Waldron. 

Trumpets:  Alan  Abbott,  Carlton  S.  Beyer,  Martin  Boraks,  Edmund  Norcross,  Harry 
Del  Potts,  Irving  Sarin. 

Trombones:  Robert  Briggs,  Ruth  Mulloney,  Erwin  Price,  Seymour  Zeldin,  Dorothy 
Ziegler. 

Tuba:  Chester  Roberts. 

Harps:  Cecelia  de  Majo,  Janet  Remington. 

Timpani  and  Percussion:  Frederick  Fennell,  Walter  Hendl,  George  Guile,  Joseph 
Leavitt,  Peter  Page,  Stanley  Spector,  Robert  Swan,  Merton  Uzinsky. 


Piano:  Rita  LaPlante,  Seymour  Lipkin. 


STARTING  AT 
5:00  o’clock 


TANGLEWOOD-Friday,  August  14,  1942- 

(Between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Massachusetts) 

RUSSIAN  WAR  RELIEF 

Benefit 

Auspices:  RUSSIAN  WAR  RELIEF,  INC.  and 

KOUSSEVITZKY  MUSIC  FOUNDATION 

★ ★ ★ 

PROGRAM 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ON  PARADE  5:00—5:45 

In  the  Shed  In  the  Theatre 

Orchestra  Opera 

In  the  Chamber  Music  Hall 
Instrumental  Ensembles  and  Madrigal  Singers 

THE  MANIFESTATION  6:00—7:00 

DOROTHY  THOMPSON  and  other  distinguished  speakers  will  give  expression  to  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  associated  with  this  great  occasion.  The  program  constitutes  a Manifestation  of  our 
unity  in  diversity,  under  freedom — the  American  way  of  life. 


SUPPER  PERIOD  7:00—8:00 

Bring  your  picnic  supper  to  eat  on  the  lawn.  Light  refreshments  available. 

GALA  CON  CERT— SHOSTAKOY  ITCH  SYMPHONY  NO.  7 8:00—9:10 

(First  Concert  Performance  in  the  Western  Hemisphere) 

MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

RECITAL  BY  WORLD  FAMOUS  SOLOISTS  9:25—10:00 

DOROTHY  MAYNOR 
GREGOR  PIATIGORSKY 
ALBERT  SPALDING 


DRAW  FOR  PRIZES  10:15 

★ ★ ★ 


Tickets  On  Sale  at  all  Berkshire  Hotels  and  at  TANGLEWOOD,  Lenox  50 
$2.20  and  $5.50  Boxes  ( seating  Six ) $50.00  ( Tax  included) 
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